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A Greeting Personal 


AY ithe New Year bring to you its best things. @ May 
it favor you with many opportunities to love and to 
laugh and to be kind. Q May it bless you with the health 

to work or with the grace to bear sickness sweetly. @ May it 
give you enough of shadow and sorrow to shield you from 
the garish light and enough of burden to make the soft muscles 





grow strong and the timid heart brave. @ May it teach you the 
joy of service, the power of smiles and kind words, and the 
benediction of friendship. @ Thus shall you find a sweeter fel- 
lowship with God and a deeper appreciation of man. 


Alva Martin Kerr, Editor. 
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About Folks and Things 


The very important annual pastors’ con- 
vention which is to be held in Columbus, 
Ohio, January 22-24, ought to have a very 
large attendance of our pastors present. 

The Ringwood Church, Ontario Confer- 
ence, conducted a series of evangelistic serv- 
ices last month in which there were thirty- 
two conversions and twenty-six additions. 
Rey. E. Morton, the pastor of the church, 
was assisted by one, Mr. Hamilton. 


Rev. E. C. Hall, field secretary for the 
Erie and New York Western Conference, 
has just been in a fourteen days’ meeting 
with the church at Morgansville, Rev. C. O. 
Brown pastor. There were nine conversions 
and the church was greatly strengthened. 

Dr. Daniel Albright Long is making his 
usual sojourn in Florida, and his address 
will be 910 South Newport Avenue, Tampa. 
The communication from him this week 
speaks of the arrangements which he has 
made for his work and also of the need at 
Franklinton. 

The Shiloh Springs Church, Rev. Willoe J. 
Hall pastor, is in the midst of a series of 
two weeks’ meetings which began Decem- 
ber 30. Dr. J. F. Burnett and Dr, W. H. 
Denison participated in the special watch 
night service which was held by the churen 
on New Year’s Eve. 

Elsewhere in this issue will be found an 
advertisement of Mrs. Nora Andrew, evan- 
gelistic song leader and soloist, at Warren, 
Indiana, who has the unqualified endorse- 
ment of a number of our leading ministers 
who are intimately acquainted with the ex- 
cellency of her service. 


The church at Advance, Indiana, Rev. E. 
C. Geeding pastor, has issued a very at- 
tractive wall calendar, giving a picture of 
the church, a statement of our Principles, 
together with a schedule of services for the 
year. We take it that this is a sort of 
church publicity which pays b'g upon the 
investment. 

In addition to his work in the lecture 
field, Dr. L. E. Follansbee is serving as pas- 
tor of the church at Legrand, Iowa, preach- 
ing every Sunday and spending one-half 
of his time in the parish, having his study 
in the parsonage. The work is progressing 
nicely with the largest congregations since 
the college was there some years ago. 

The editorial office is enjoying an excep- 
tionally fine fruit cake which came as a 
Christmas greeting from Rev. Mary G. 
Rheubottom, of Wakarusa, Indiana; and 
the editor is deeply appreciative of this and 
the very large number of other greetings 
and tokens of friendship which came from 
various parts of the brotherhvod at the 
Christmas season. 

The Minutes of the Central Illinois Con- 
ference, Rev. J. E. Fry secretary, have just 
reached us, They are very complete, con- 
taining also the constitution, by-laws, and 
standing rules of the conference. The 
frontispiece is an excellent likeness of our 


beloved and late lamented Rev. Robert 
Harris, of whom Brother G. W. Rippey 
gives a short sketch and appreciation. 

Rev. F. E. Gaige, of Milford, N. J., has 
so far recovered his health as to be able 
to supply the Locktown Christian Church, 
and is hopefully looking toward the time 
when his health will permit him to re-enter 
the pastorate and give his full time to the 
work he longs to do. He has rendered 
splendid service in the past to our churches 
and our prayers are with him for the future. 


A card just received from Mrs. Wood- 
worth, Tokyo, Japan, states that Dr. Wood- 
worth is very slowly gaining strength after 
a most trying ordeal with erysipelas. For 
awhile it seemed that recovery was very 
doubtful, but now that he has turned toward 
recovery we trust he will be fully restored 
soon. We are very sure his many friends 
among our people here will remember him 
much in prayer. 

Under the exceptionally capable leader- 
ship of Rev. C. E. Huff, who for eighteen 
years has been pastor at this place, the 
church at Oronoque, Kansas, is rapidly 
erecting a new building to take the place of 
the one destroyed by the fire. Besides the 
auditorium there will be a mothers’ rest 
room, two class rooms, a class room ar- 
rangement in the basement, together, with 
kitchen equipment for social functions. 


On page twenty-three will be found the 
announcement of Brother Shumate, the 
highly esteemed and lovable song leader at 
Lima, Ohio, whose work has proven so help- 
ful wherever he has assisted in evangelistic 
and other meetings. We are happy to 
know that he has time available, for we 
are confident that many of our pastors and 
churches need just such help as he can give 
and they should at once make arrange- 
ments to secure his services. 

Rev. R. L. Raybourn, pastor, together 
with the assistance of Dr. D. M. Helfen- 
stein, conducted a very unique evangelistic 
effort at his Truro, Iowa, Church during 
ten days in December. There were but three 
public meetings, but the days were con- 
sumed in house to house visitation with 
prayer and conversation upon religious 
themes. There were five additions to the 
church and much good was accomplished. 


We have just been permitted to see some 
of the announcement posters of Dr. M. W. 
Baker, formerly one of the most highly es- 
teemed members of the Christian Church, 
who is now the executive secretary of the 
Anti-Saloon League with headquarters at 
Topeka, Kansas, in which he is doing ex- 
cellent work. Rev. C. E. Huff, who recent- 
ly visited him, writes us that Brother Baker 
“considers The Herald one of the best of all 
denominational papers and speaks in fine 
appreciation of its work,” 


Brother E. J. Bodman, our faithful cor- 
respondent from the Rhode Island and Mas- 
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sachusetts Conference, has given us a unique 
service this week by having prepared a 
brief New Year’s greeting from the pastors 
of that conference. These will be greatly 
appreciated by the readers of The Herald 
throughout the church. We doubt if many 
realize how much painstaking work and pa- 
tience it takes on the part of our corre- 
spondents and those who write regularly for 
The Herald to secure and prepare the ma- 
terial which week by week adds so much 
value to our periodical. 


Greentown, Northwestern Indiana Confer- 
ence, is rejoicing over the fine progress 
which many lines of its work are making. 
On New Year’s Day the note of nearly 
$1,500 for repair debt was burned. There 
is an increase of missionary activity and 
interest and other features of the work are 
encouraging. The pastor, Rev. J. J. 
Beisiegel, is always an enthusiastic pusher 
and he knows how to conserve the gains of 
his work by his use of the church periodical. 
His last letter contains a check for two 
more renewals to be added to the large list 
sent some time ago. 


One of the hopeful straws which show the 
way the wind is blowing is the fact that 
there are an increasing number of indica- 
tions that our live and up-to-date pastors 
are beginning to realize how vital the 
church periodical is to the enlargement and 
permanency of their church work. The 
Christian Vanguard has just said editoria_ 
ly: 

If there was a time in the history of the 
Christian Church when every one of our 
entire membership should subscribe for and 
read The Herald of Gospel Liberty, it is 
today. It is one of the most, if not the 
most, important factors in our church life 
—and our future in a large measure is de- 
pending upon its circulation among our peo- 
ple. The truth is that, comparatively 
speaking, it is being read by only a very 
small number of our people, far too small 
for it to accomplish the purpose for which 
it is being published. Its circulation must 
be increased if its influence is to be felt 
throughout our entire church, and it is wor- 
thy of our best efforts to give it this needed 
increase of circulation. 


Rev. J. E. Ettter, pastor at Huntington, 
Indiana, is developing a most commendable 
plan to take care of the Herald situation 
within his church this year. Besides the 
effort to enlist new subscribers, he is plan- 
ning to keep the expiration dates of the 
various subscribers by months and see to it 
that some committee, class, or other or- 
ganization calls upon each subscriber and 
secures his renewal just previous to its ex- 
piration. Unquestionably some plan like 
this for taking care of renewals should be 
carried out by every pastor and church. 
There are hundreds of subscribers who let 
their subscriptions go by default every year 
just because they will not go to the trouble 
of sending in their renewal—but they would 
gladly hand the price of the paper to some 
one who called at the right time for it. To 
stop this kind of loss is one of the most im- 
portant <teps in the building up of the 
Herald subscription list just now. 
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held in New York City between one of the extrem- 
ist Fundamentalists and an extreme Liberalist, to- 
gether with the controversial nature of many of the ser- 
mons of these two extreme groups there, makes very ob- 
vious the dire need of a finer and more manly sense of 
responsibility on the part of religious controversialists. 
For the effect of their speeches and arguments upon the 
general public is bad and is bound to do harm to the cause 
of religion, as it will inevitably weaken the faith of 
many of that great class who know little about religion 
and who will jump to general conclusions rather than bal- 
anced judgments. Daily papers have carried columns 
of this controversial matter, and the general impression 
which these quotations will leave upon very many readers 
will tend to undermine faith in religious things and write 
in the mind of many a man a big question mark across 
the Bible and Christianity, and especially across the hon- 
qwsty and sincerity of the ministry—the Liberals just as 
much as the Fundamentalists. It is useless for anyone 
to try to minimize this fact by the irrelevant declaration 
that it is always safe to seek the truth; for the fact of the 
matter is that these debaters are not undertaking either 
to seek the truth or to present the truth, but only to 
present arguments which will give them an advantage 
over their contestant—arguments which give a very im- 
perfect’ and untruthful picture of the theme under de- 
bate, and leave an impression upon the hearer that is 
absolutely untrue to the facts. 


N the one hand men like Straton are to be severely 
censured for undertaking to defend religious propo- 
sitions which are indefensible, thus putting in jeopardy 
the far deeper and holier truths which will seem to be 
demolished when their arguments fall to the ground. 
The day is long since passed when any man holding as 
prominent a position as he does can be excused for being 
ignorant of the fact that it is utterly impossible to go 
onto a public platform in debate with any shrewd an- 
tagonist and defend the literal infallibility of the Bible 
without being made the victim of telling ridicule and 
confusion. Any man with a knowledge of the Scriptures 
adequate to presume to debate such a subject surely 
_ knows that there are many passages which can be set 
over against each other in such deadly contrast as will 
be proof to any impartial audience that the Bible is not 
the literally letter-perfect book that these extremists 
claim it to be. And to undertake to defend such a propo- 
| sition is to bring the Bible itself into jeopardy. The 
| Book has thus been injured far more by its unreasoning 
| 


T il public debate on religious themes which is being 








and unreasonable friends than it ever has by infidel 


critics. For any man to set up an untenetable claim far 





The Responsibility of Religious Controversialists 


beyond that which the Bible itself has ever recognized, or 
Christ or his apostles ever recognized, or the Church un- 
til very recent times ever claimed, is to assure one’s 
humiliating defeat in debate. And because that defeat 
will impinge upon the Bible itself in the minds of the 
great unchurched masses who read the daily papers, any 
man who as a champion of the Bible permits himself 
to be drawn into any such indefensible position is guilty 
of doing the Bible itself inexcusable injury. Whoever is 
going to debate religious subjects at all owes it to the 
cause of Christ to choose only those affirmations for the 
Bible and Christian faith which are invincible and can be 
defended against all comers. 


UT on the other hand, there is great need that the 

extreme Liberals recognize some honorable sense of 
responsibility also. They are far too intelligent not to 
understand that it is not alone their antagonist who is 
humiliated and lowered in public esteem in such religious 
wrangles, but that the humiliation and confusion are 
shared by the Bible also. If they know anything at all 
of the great unchurched masses who read the public 
press, they know that the effect of such debates will be 
simply to deepen the incredulity, and skepticism towards 
the Bible and Christianity which already are far too 
deep-seated in the minds of this great class of people— 
a class whose lives are being ruined already by lack of 
vital belief and who need affirmation, and clear insight 
into the great religious verities, rather than additional 
incredulity and unbelief. Without exception so far as 
we have seen, the arguments which these ministers have 
marshalled against the infallibility of the Scriptures, 
against the Virgin Birth, against miracles and the super- 
natural element, are identical with those which for gen- 
erations have been the traditional stock in trade of the 
out-and-out, self-declared infidels. And so far as the 
quotations in the public press are concerned, these min- 
isters of the gospel in their sermons and debates left the 
matter just where those infidels always left it—and the 
effect upon the general public will be just about the same. 
Thirty years ago the writer spent many months in an 
institution where he had opportunity to see week by week 
nearly a score of rank infidel papers which were pub- 
lished for the avowed purpose of breaking down men’s 
faith in the Bible, in Jesus Christ, and even in the belief 
that there is a God. How closely the arguments last week 
of some of the extreme Liberals paralleled those of 
those infidel papers of a generation ago is startling—and 
must be excruciatingly humiliating to any of these men 
who fancy that in these bare denials they are making an 
original and much-needed contribution to the theological 
thought of today! Those infidel papers thirty years ago 
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were using the same parallel passages of Scripture which they use, 
and were accounting for the origin of Jesus in the same natural 
way—but were far more frank in carrying out thelogical conclusions 
and using the indelicate and vulgar terms to cover the situation 
which the man on the street uses for like events today! Surely the 
minister of the gospel of Jesus Christ has prostituted the honorable 
and inherent reponsibility of his calling and of his Christian pro- 
fession when he handles any religious subject in such a loose and in- 
complete and unscholarly way as to leave the same general impres- 
sion upon his hearers that the infidel delights in making. It is no 
justification to say that what he says is true. The specific thing 
which he says may be true, the specific argument which he makes 
may be irrefutable; but what he says and the arguments he 
makes do not give a true picture of the Bible, of its matchless 
character and incalculable worth as the Word of God to the human 
soul; and his refutation of the Virgin Birth which accounts for 
Jesus by natural processes that leave unexplained, as they do, the 
historic fact and impact of Christianity in the lives of individuals 
and of nations in the last nineteen hundred years is not only a 
strange and unscholarly evasion of great and outstanding truths 
but is also to reduce Christ in the mind of the average man to 
the level of mere man and leaves in him nothing of the quality of 
a Savior. This is the sort of incomplete and wholly unperfected 
argument and presentation which Benjamin Kidd called “ignorant 
knowledge;” and its effect is bound to be as misleading and harm- 
ful as misplaced emphasis or half-stated truth always is. 


F course there is a certain jubilant exhilaration in overcoming 

one’s antagonist in public controversy; and to debate for the 
fun or glory of it may be all right for school boys who are dis- 
cussing old classical and innocuous subjects like, “Which is the 
more harmful, fire or water?” But for full-grown men who enter- 
tain a real sense of the responsibility which goes with their posi- 
tion and influence, public statements, whether in controversy or 
not, come to have a decidedly serious aspect—and to the minister 
of the gospel who has dedicated his life to leadership ir the spirit- 
ual realities which are superlative factors in the welfare of human- 
ity, public utterance becomes a responsibility far too sacred to be 
toyed with by any but the superficial or thoughtless. To a min- 
ister or any other Christian leader who takes his life work serious- 
ly and who is humbled with the magnitude of the task and the 
delicacy of touch that may make or mar a human destiny, there 
has been nothing elevating but very much that is repugnant in 
the distorted emphasis, the irreverent and indifferent attitude, and 
the pathetically superficial argument of both contestants in the re- 
ligious debate in New York City that has been attracting so much 
attention. It grates on one’s sense of values to see the Bible, the 
origin of Jesus Christ, and other such vitally significant factors 
in human faith and human experience, used as mere footballs in 
an undignified and semi-sensational intellectual tussle into which 
each contestant enters with the spirit of a militant pettifogger 
rather than in the profound spirit of a judicial seeker after truth 
who is reverently and desperately anxious to present the fullest 
and most complete evaluation possible of the power and significance 
of every Christian instrument and verity. It is deeply to be de- 
plored that this controversial spirit is coming to have such a wide 
fling in the Church today. In its atmosphere men catch a lust for 
argumentative victory rather than a humble and reverent passion 
for the real truth—not simply the truth of some particular affirma- 
tion or denial, but the truth of a perfectly balanced and full- 
rounded consideration of the whole subject. It is only this com- 
pleter truth which holds redeeming and saving power for mankind. 
And in this day of its very special need for clarified thinking and 
for very true and very honest appraisals of values, the world is 
suffering incalculable loss in that men capable of royal leadership 
in great fields of sanely balanced thinking and passionate service 
for mankind are adding doubt and confusion to the chaotic thought 
ef the world by placing major emphasis upon minor details in 
such a way as to give a dangerously erroneous and untrue perspect- , 
ive of Christian truth and reality. The world is cursed with too 
much doubt and confusion already and what both it and the 
Church need are clear, fine affirmations that will help exalt and 
redeem humanity. 
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The January Offering 


OME of our churches have not yet “got the hang of the thing” 
S in the changes which have been made in the time of the 

various church offerings. Instead of the Convention offering, 
which used to be spoken of as the A. C. C. offering, being taken 
in December as formerly, under the new rule it should come in 
January—the second Sunday or any other which is more suitable 
to local conditions. Just as quickly as possible the new schedule 
of offerings voted at the Burlington Convention should be made a 
very definite part of every church’s calendar, and the people should 
be educated to look forward and prepare for these offerings as they 
come from time to time throughout the year. At the beginning of 
the new year is a splendid time for the pastor to talk over with his 
church the schedule and how best to interweave it into the ac- 
tivity and preparation for the year’s work. 

And The Herald wants to add its very earnest endorsement of 
the appeal which President Coffin made in our last issue and which 
Secretary Burnett has been emphasizing perennially and constant- 
ly for many years—the appeal for financial suppoit from the 
churches based upon the very central and vital position which is 
occupied by the Convention in our denominational life and work. 
We would not for a moment minimize the work of any one de- 
partment; and yet experience teaches us more and more how very 
needful it is that there be a unity and a binding element holding 
all of these various departments together and keeping their efforts 
in the right proportions and directed toward the same general 
objectives. And the same is true with reference to our various 
area conventions. They are exceedingly important to their own 
local districts, and their machinery and work need to be strength- 
ened. But there must be some common binding and unifying ele- 
ment over the whole that will constantly remind each local con- 
ference and convention, yes each local church, that each is only 
an integral part of the one great unit that is indispensable to the 
denominational’ life of us all. 
must come to have a deeper and more vital consciousness of our 
work as a whole and the part which it must play in this larger 
task. Without such co-operation, without such unity of effort, 
the Christian Church must inevitably remain weak and its im- 
pact upon the rest of the world of little avail. This unification 
in the larger task that is to give our church a real and significant 
identity among the denominations is supremely the work of the 


Convention through its various officials and departments. And 
this work simply cannot be carried forward effectively unless.the 
Convention itself is properly supplied with funds. It is for this 
very important purpose that the January offering for the Con- 
vention is asked; and we earnestly solicit from our pastors and 
churches their very deep interest and very generous offering. 
Men’s Work 

N the communication from Rev. J. Elliot Epright this week is 
| raised a question which may well concern those earnestly soli- 

citous for the welfare of any church where there is a great 
men’s movement. In many instances where there are big men’s 
classes and much enthusiasm for Sunday-school work, there is ac- 
tual decadence in the vigor and significance of the church itself. 
It would be interesting indeed to know how generally this is the 
case. And yet we are convinced that it does not need to be so. 
There is a possibility of so integrating the work of the Sunday- 
school with the services and work of the church that the two com- 
plement and round out each other. That this is being done in many 
cases is true; but yet that it is not being done in a great number 
ci other churches is equally true. We know of a number of in- 
stances in which: large Sunday-schools and flourishing men’s classes 


give no added impetus whatever to the work of the church, but , 
seem to be an actua! drawback. A mere handful of men from these / 


Sunday-schools are all who ever attend the preaching services, 
cither morning or evening, or pay any attention whatever to the 
church, and inquiry soon develops the fact that they feel that 
Sunday-school work is sufficient. Thus they are harder to interest 
in church work than men who do not make the Sunday-school .a 
substitute for the church. 


Every conference and every section \) 
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a a condition is almost inevitably a process of deterioration 
which will leave the church a few years from now weaker than it 
is today. And it is a process that is exceedingly hard to cure, be- 
cause it is one of self-deception. There is every appearance of life 
and interest and enthusiasm for things religious. But a careful 
diagnosis frequently reveals the fact that there is an utter absence 


Got the spirit of worship in the Sunday-school, that the teaching is 


entirely unworthy such a name, and that real and vital Christian- 
ity is scarcely touched upon Sunday after Sunday. To mistake 
such a program as an adequate substitute for the church and gen- 
vinely worshipful church services, is a snare and a delusion. It 


The Trend 


Promoting the Work of the Whole Church 


The fifteenth meeting of the Executive Committee of the Federal 
Council of the Churches, held in Columbus, Ohio, last month, was 
pronounced one of the very best which has ever been held. The 
Council is composed of twenty-nine affiliated denominations with 
more than 20,000,000 members, and this gathering brought together 
a large group of very distinguished and outstanding leaders of the 
Church in America, together with a number of representatives 
from other lands. The addresses and discussions were of a con- 
spicuously high order, and covered almost every phase of church 
activity. It is to the work of the Church, not its theological dis- 
cussiqns, that the Council turns its attention. As one speaker said: 

lesiastical religion has proven ineffective; its interests lie 
elseyfere. Through the Federal Council the churches have sought 
to being in a new spirit. In a time of terrific theological contro- 
verg¥,Nt has borne its testimony to the pre-eminence of life and 
wor the religion of Christ. 

Council’s various commissions cover practically every phase 
of . ch life, and some of them have done notably fine work this 
Especially commendable has been the progress made by 
that on Race Relations and International Justice and Good Will, in 
promoting a more general interest in these subjects and a saner 
and more Christian approach of the races in our own and other 
lands to each other. The Commission on Social Service has been 
very active, and the knowledge which it has spread and the con- 
ferences of church men with industrial leaders which it has held 
have revealed the work which the Church must do in creating a 
new mind and a new spirit in industrial relations; and it also has 
done a great work against child labor, against intemperance and 
lawlessness, and for the elimination of the twelve-hour day. The 
Commission on Councils of Churches has been aggressive in 
promoting co-operative work in States and local communities, where 
some sort of federated activity is being proven more and more im- 
perative if the work of the Kingdom is to be carried on. And 
evangelism has been recognized by the Council as the heart and 
core of all the Church’s work and the unmistakable fact that 
however much one may emphasize public righteousness and the 
application of Christian principles to the social and international 
problems of the day, the supreme need is for the type of character 
that springs from personal loyalty to Jesus Christ. As Bishop 
William F. McDowell said in the address on the concluding eve- 
ning: 

The world is in a bad way and does not quite know what it 
wants or what it needs. It quite largely thinks it wants to shift 
power and privilege from the hands that have it to other hands. 
It is not so sure that it needs or desires to have all hands made 
clean. The under dog thinks he has been an under dog long enough 
and desires to be the top dog. He does not have any equal desire 
to be a new, better dog. This is the attitude of nations and of 
groups within nations. But the world’s need is really an ethical 
need, a need in its character. It is there that the world has broken 
down. Its finances and governments are bad enough to appall us, 
ut at the heart of it the collapse is in its character. 
stake Christianity’s fate on the power of Jesus Christ to meet and 
satisfy the world’s present needs. 


be Commission on Evangelism has been very active in stirring 
QOevangelistic zeal and at the same time teaching a saner and 
i effective type of evangelism than the old-fashioned emotional 
evivalism. 
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will keep the pastor and church workers from setting their hands 
earnestly to remedy matters unless they are exceedingly observant 
and wise. We are personally acquainted with a number of cases 
which are in serious need of this word of caution; and we take it 
that it is a more or less genera! need throughout the church every- 
where. Large numbers are desirable and hip-hip-and-hurrah en- 
thusiasm is invigorating; but these alone do not give any element 
of permanence to church work. It takes genuine Christian teach- 
ing and conviction in and for the church itself to build up a church 
and make it permanent. And unless a pastor uses great care, his 
attention will be consumed by his other organizations to the detri- 
ment of the church proper. 


of Events 


The Federal Council and the Denominations 


One of the most interesting discussions was that on what place 
the Federal Council should hold in the: life of the American 
churches. Bishop Nicholson sounded the keynote of this discussion 
in these words: 

There is great need for a solidarity of Protestantism which 
shall be as great as the solidarity of Roman Catholicism, but which 
shall center around the loyal and carefully-thought-out allegiance 
of the respective bodies to great central ideas and movements. This 
can only be brought about by mutual intercourse, by discussion, 
and by conference. .The Federal Council should be the co-ordi- 
nating and informing instrument. Nothing is more significant 
than the increased co-operation of the Protestant denominations 
manifested in recent years. They are speaking as one voice on 
great moral and international issues. They are co-operating rather 
than competing. They are discovering that the growth and pros- 
perity of each contribute to the growth and prosperity of all. Much 
of the old sectarian animosity has passed away. All that is left of 
it is rapidly passing. The I'edera! Council has been a great con- 
tributing agency to this consummation so devoutly to be wished. 


And speaking on this same very important subject of the 
Federal Council in its relations to the denominations, Dr. Robert 
E. Speer, president of the Council, laid down the following prin- 
ciples to which it seems to us all can give assent: 


If the Federal Council is to do the work which the churches de- 
sire to have it do in their behalf, there are certain things which 
are needed in the life and work of the denominations themselves. 
In the first place, the denominations must discern more clearly what 
the duties of the Church really are. At present there is much con- 
fusion among the churches both as to its testimony to the world 
and as to its task. They must appreciate more fully how much 
they have in common, both in their testimony and in their task, 
before the Federal Council can render the service which may rightly 
be expected of it. In the second place, the denominations must ex- 
perience a larger sense of ownership and control of the Federal 
Council. They should conceive it as their own tool for accomplish- 
ing the things which they can do better together than separately. 
The Federal Council must be careful not to speak or act in a way 
that is not fairly representative of the churches; on the other hand, 
the denominations must be ready to trust the representatives whom 
they appoint to the Council. The maintenance of this representa- 
tive character will no doubt mean that the Federal Council wil! 
have to go a little more slowly than it would go if it were only an 
organization of individuals, but this slower rate of progress is more 
than compensated for by the importance of securing a solidarity 
throughout the Church as a whole. The peculiar problem of the 
Federal Council is to go fast enough to make real progress, but 
not so fast as to lose its constituency and forfeit the right to be 
regarded as their voice and agent. 

But far more important than anything else is the need for a 
spirit of trust and good will throughout all our denominations. We 
must quit calling ourselves by factional names. I refuse to call any 
man by an offensive partisan name. As Paul would have no parties 
in the church at Corinth, so today the greatest need is that we 
should feel ourselves members, not of a party in a church, but of 
the one Church of Christ. 


The Churches of America and World Relations 

The greatest leadership which the Federal Council is exerting 
is perhaps in the field of internationalism and the Church’s fight 
against war. Up to the present the vast majority of men and 
women in the local churches have not yet learned to think in larger 
world terms than that of simply missionary activities. To them 
the duty of the Church to the world means simply to send mission- 
aries to the unevangelized nations and relief to famine-stricken 
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areas. But happily there is a rapidly growing contingent in the 
Church who think in vastly larger terms of the duty of the Church 
to the world. To them, the Christians of America and the Chris- 
tians of all other nations are under obligation to do all within their 
power to create a Christian spirit and Christian friendship be- 
tween nations, and to outlaw war by creating the machinery by 
which international peace can be secured and guaranteed. The 
Federal Council looks upon this as one of the most pressing and 
emergency needs of the world and hence one of the most inescap- 
able and urgent duties of the Church. It calls upon the churches 
rapidly to develop means of spreading information and interest 
along this line, urging the Christian people of America— 


I. To pray. Let us pray as a people for forgiveness for our 
long apathy to the continuance of the war-system, forgiveness for 
our blindness to the utterly unchristian character of war, forgive- 
ness for our national selfishness, for our lack of love for enemies, 
for our self-satisfaction and self-righteousness, for our race pride 
and arrogance. Let us pray for fresh enlightenment of our minds 
that we may see clearly where the pathway lies, for a new spirit 
of devotion to Jesus Christ, our Lord, for a new desire and a fixed 
will to do his will in our international relations. 

II. To study. Let us devote ourselves to the conscientious 
study of these great and terrible questions of modern life. Let us 
learn to think clearly, accurately, and sanely on these problems and 
tasks. And let us educate our youth and our children to have faith 
in the possibility of achieving a Christian international life and to 
find constructive methods for its realization. 

Ill. To work. Let us unite with fellow-thinkers and fellow- 
workers of all lands and nations. Let Christians by the million 
consciously and definitely join the ranks of those who seek first of 
all the Kingdom of God and his righteousness in international life. 
Let us all move forward together. Separate individuals and un- 
related companies cannot win a great victory. 


And in order to carry forward with vigor this Christian Crusade 
for a Warless World, the Council urges that the denominations 
take steps to promote a sense of the responsibility of the Church 
to help to establish a Christian instead of a pagan system of 
international relations; that city federations and councils and 
every ministerial association in all cities and towns establish 
a Department or Committee on International Justice and Good 
Will, reporting the names of chairmen and secretaries to the 
Council’s Commission; that theological schools and seminaries 
provide adequate courses of study on international questions, as 
an essential part of theological instruction; that study classes and 
reading courses be established in churches and Sunday-schools on 
the problems of world justice and peace; and that local churches 
and congregations be encouraged to be kept in touch with the Coun- 
cil’s Commission on International Justice and Good Will. In other 
words, the Council earnestly solicits pastors and churches to enlarge 
their conceptions of the duty of the Church to the world far beyond 
the mere missionary idea, and to begin in vital earnest to include 
Christian internationalism in the circle of their thought and study 
and teaching as one of the most desperately needed activities of 
Christian believers today. 

All this the Council does in the conviction that— 

The Church Univeral should mold the minds and wills of na- 
tions no Jess than of individuals to do justly, to love mercy, and to 
walk humbly with God. 

We recognize that police force for restraint of lawlessness and 
crime both national and international is an obvious necessity. We 
realize that so long as there is no adequate co-operation of the na- 
tions for national security, each nation will rely on its own army 
and navy or on alliances or secret agreements for obtaining this end. 

But we are convinced that the whole war-system of the nations 
is unnecessary and unchristian, that national security, honor and 
justice and every legitimate national ambition can be achieved and 
maintained by effective international law and effective agencies for 
the international co-operation. We therefore seek the complete 
transformation of the spirit of the nations, the creation of the will 
to justice and peace and the early adoption of a Christian system 
of international relations. 

We believe that if the peoples and governments of the world 
were for a decade to devote even a fraction of the thought and en- 
ergy, the men and the money, to practical measures for the estab- 
lishment of justice, fair dealing, mutual aid, and good will among 
the nations which they now devote to the maintenance of armies and 
navies and to preparations for submarine, aerial and chemical war- 
fare, international fear and suspicion would disappear, war prep- 
arations would cease and constructive methods for the peaceful 
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settlement of all disputes would displace the present war-system of 
the world. 


The Work of a Great Editor in Religious Journalism 


A most beautiful tribute to the life and service of a great editor 
and one which gives an appreciation of the work and responsibility 
of conducting a denominational paper, was that pronounced by 
Dr. George A. Gordon at the funeral services of Dr. Albert E. 
Dunning, for twenty-two years the editor of The Congregation- 
alist and the most powerful factor in transforming that periodical 
from an intolerant sheet into one of the broadest and sweetest and 
most influential of all religious periodicals. We do not recall of 
having seen a finer insight into the spirit and purpose which ought 
to cominate the heart of every such editor. Says Dr. Gordon: 

When Dr. Dunning became editor of The Congregationalist 
the majority of its readers were intolerant conservatives, and the 
minority, impatient, often unreasonable radicals. The conserva- 
tives would have killed the paper for the church that was to be, 
the radicals would have broken with the past, and wrought havoc 
among our churches. Few there are who appreciate the ability, 
the wisdom, the genial humor, and the wonderful patience by 
which Dr. Dunning led the paper, with a minimum of loss, from the 
control of impossible conservatism to the control of a reasonable, 
progressive spirit. But for Dr. Dunning’s ability, courage, and fine 
temper, I believe our denominational paper would have perished; 
but for him and his great service the unity among the readers of 
this paper so quietly and solidly attained could not have been. 
This was the central achievement of Dr. Dunning’s career. He had 
the combination of qualities that enabled him to do this service 
for our Congregational order, and so far as I can see, no other 
man possessed them, at least in the same measure. Misunder- 
standings were many, abuse from mistaken good men was not in- 
frequent, support was often enough insecure, but the brave editor 
went on his effective, availing way with saving humor and inex- 
haustible hope. 

a 


The Annual State Pastors’ Convention to be held under the 
auspices of the Ohio Council of Churches will convene at the First 
Congregational Church, Columbus, Tuesday morning, January 22, 
and adjourn Thursday noon, January 24, 1924. Please note the 
slight change in the above dates. Speakers already engaged 
include: 

Glenn Frank, editor of The Century Magazine; Sam’]1 McCrea 
Cavert, General Secretary of the Federal Council of Churches; 
Harry N. Holmes, Secretary of the Commission on Councils of 
Churehes of the Federal Council of Churches; Alva W. Taylor, 
Secretary of the Commission on the Church and Social Service of 
the Disciples of Christ; Arthur E. Holt, Secretary of the Commis- 
sion on the Church and Social Service of the Congregational 
Church; Alva M. Kerr, editor of The Herald of Gospel Liberty; 
Sam’l Zane Batten, Secretary of the Commission on the Church 
and Social Service of the Baptist Church; James M. Mullan, Sec- 
retary of the Commission on the Church and Social Service of the 
Reformed Church; Worth M. Tippy, Executive Secretary of the 
Commission on the Church and Social Service of the Federal Coun- 
cil of Churches. 

a) 


During the months of June, July, August, and September in- 
spectors of the Pennsylvania Railroad system checked 242,142 auto- 
mobile drivers at selected crossings in thirteen States through 
which the railroad operates, and found the percentage of “careless 
and reckless” drivers to be more than three percent. The number 
of drivers said to have been careless in crossing railroad tracks 
was 7,566. Various forms of carlessness were noted, excessive 
speed being the most common form. In many cases, the drivers 
made no attempt to reduce the speed on approaching the crossing 
and occasionally cars were raced past other cars nearing the 
tracks. Surely such findings justify the idea that every State 
ought to have a law requiring every auto to come to a full stop 
before crossing any railroad. At least one State already has 
such a law. 

cS 


The twenty-first national convention of the Anti-Saloon League 
of America which is to be held in the city of Washington January 
12-16 promises to be an event of unusual significance, and ought 
to have a large attendance from every denomination. 
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Ring in the New! 


BY ROBERT E. SPEER 


President of the Federal Council of Churches 





Printed by the courtesy of the Fleming H. Revell Company 


N Armistice Day one of our great 
O newspapers published several pages of 

statements by men and women of 
many lands in answer to the question, 
“What Hope, Five Years After th: Armis- 
tice?” Some thought they could find grounds 
of hope and some thought that there were 
none. It was possible to read column after 
column of these replies and find no evidence 
that their writers had ever heard that 
Christ was born, or that he is alive and in 
the world today. 

But He came into the world and He is in 
the world. And the writers on Armistice 
Day would have written differently if they 
had understood this. The world’s want is 
the discovery of Christ. 

In one sense, it is a new discovery that 
we need; in another sense, it is only a re- 
discovery of that which was apprehended 
by men long centuries ago. We all know 
how common among us has become the note 
of reproach with regard to the Apostle Paul, 
whom so many charge with abridging the 
glory and the joy and the simplicity and the 
fullness of Christ. But if there is one per- 
son to whom we owe in any wise an ade- 


was and was meant to be to the world, it is 
Paul. More illumination has come to the 
world through Paul than through any other 
man who ever lived. And what we have to 
do today is to seek somewhere the courage 
and the faith that will enable us to pierce 
into, and be laid hold of by, the conception 
of Jesus Christ—what he was meant to be 
to men and to humanity—which Paul de- 
scribed under the guidance of the ever-liv- 
ing Spirit and out of his own deep, personal 
experience more than eighteen centuries 
ago. 

We have to expand our conception of 
Christ so as to recover the early belief in 
him as the complete revelation of the char- 
acter of man and of the spirit of human 
society. This is a very good place to begin, 
because it is here, where individual char- 
acter stands in the illumination of Christ’s 
own presence, that men get their first star- 
tling apprehension of how absolute and com- 
manding a figure the Lord Jesus Christ is. 
Let any man bring his character or his 
ideals of character into this light, and some- 
thing speaks to him, at once, that reaches 
beyond all that he has ever known or been, 
and holds him up with full betrayal to the 
world. Horace Bushnell writes a great 
chapter on “The character of Jesus, for- 
bidding his possible classification with men,” 
but that is not the real title of the chapter 
which he has written; that is only what he 
called it. But any man who reads the 
chapter sees, at once, that it can bear a 
different name—“The character of Horace 
Bushnell revealed by his capacity to esti- 


mate the character of Jesus Christ.” Our 
own snug self-contentment is possible only 
through isolation from Christ. This is one 
reason why men hold aloof from him. They 
dread the power and the accuracy of his ex- 
posure of them to themselves and the world. 
They shrink from the revelation in him of 
the moral purity and greatness which they 
know they lack. Christ did not come to 
judge but he is, and will always be, the ulti- 
mate moral judgment of every man. 

A pathetic and tragic thing in the world’s 
thought, today, is that Jesus Christ’s mas- 
tership is so little recognized, that men and 
women in such partial ways have brought 
their lives under it. Is there one greater 
need now in ourselves, in our nation, or in- 
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God Broke the Years 


(G2? broke the years to hours and 
days, 
That hour by hour 
And day by day, 
Just going on a little way, 
We might be able all along 
To keep quite strong. 
Should all the weights of life be laid 
—_ our shoulders, and the future, 
rife 
With woe and struggle, meet us face 
to face 
At just one place, 
We could not go. 
Our feet would stop. And so 
God lays a little on us every day; 
And never, I believe, in all the way 
Will burdens bear so deep, 
Our pathways lie so steep, 
But we can go, if by God’s power 
We only bear the burden for the hour. 
—Anon. 
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ternationally, than the Christ should be act- 
ually accepted as the Master and Lord of 
the world? We need to accept the mastery 
of Christ’s idea of rights. We are where 
we are today, in part, because we have not 
done this. Christ’s idea of a right was that 
it was something that he had the right to 
forego. Our idea of a duty is of something 
we have a right to give up, and our con- 
ception of a right as something that we 
have a right to claim and insist upon. 
Jesus Christ’s conception of a right was as 
of something that its possessor was justified 
in giving away and not keeping. What 
makes all the havoc and shame of the world? 
Why, simply that men and nations insist 
upon construing rights as obligations of as- 
sertion instead of authorities for surrender. 
And in our own lives is not just so? And 
can we ever have Christ’s peace and joy in 
us, and in the world, until we accept the 
mastery of his conception of rights as of 
something we are justified in not claiming 


but in giving away? If it is my right, I 
have a right to give it up. 

It is the assertion of rights over the duty 
of sacrifice and service which is the denial 
of Christ. Christ could have called legions 
of angels to his deliverance and he would 
not. His deliberate choice was to save men, 
at the cost of his own life, to be gentle and 
loving where others were full of violence 
and wrath. 

It is not only this larger apprehension of 
Christ as the revelation of individual char- 
acter that we are needing today; it is the 
revelation of Christ himself as the new and 
authentic Spirit of human society. There 
was a book which wielded a great influence 
in America, and indeed all over the world, 
before the war, when German books had a 
great deal more influence than they have 
today. In one chapter of that book—Har- 
nack’s “What is Christianity?”—the author 
refers to the fact of the effort on the part 
of every movement of men to make a par- 
tisan figure out of our Lord, in some way to 
get him at their head, to have him stand for 
their partial views and their insular inter- 
ests. We are hearing men on every hand 
today making a claim for a partisan Christ. 
The whole movement of Bourbonism in our 
economic life has sought to shelter itself 
behind the figure of Christ as the justifi- 
cation of a static, economic order in human 
society, as the warrant of privilege and in- 
equality. On the other hand, the whole 
body of wild radicals who would surrender 
the priceless traditions of the past and all 
the slowly accumulated gains of our age- 
long struggle, what are they doing but try- 
ing to thrust their banner of class struggle, 
of radical leadership, into the hands of “the 
Carpenter Revolutionist?” We need to re- 
alize that Christ will be made the head of ne 
faction, the leader of no party; that Christ 
stands for the spirit of absolute, sacrificial 
and unselfish ministry in the whole of hu- 
man life. And society will continue just as 
we see it today, a welter of conflicting in- 
terests across chasms within the nations 
and across guifs between races and nations, 
until that larger Christ comes in, who shall 
lay his standards of character on every man, 
and the Spirit of his broad love and equal 
brotherhood on all human life. 

We require such an enlargement of our 
apprehension of Christ, today, as to recover 
the ancient faith in him, as the limitless, all- 
powerful Savior. We need to be reminded 
of the significance of the passage of the Gos- 
pels where our Lord asked his disciples, 
“Whom do men say that Iam?” What was 
the popular estimate of Christ that as 
revealed in the answer which his disciples 
reported to their Lord? “Some say thou 
art John the Baptist; some Elias; and oth- 
ers, Jeremias, or one of the prophets come 
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back again.” That was the impression that 
he was making in his time—the impress of 
power, of boldness, of courage, of faith in 
the unseen; no impression of weakness, of 
tepid acceptance of old things, of inequality 
and limitation, but of a great Spirit who 
had burst in revolt against the weak limi- 
tations and conventional bounds of life. 


One great outstanding word of the New 
Testament is the word “power.” It is use- 
ful to count up in a concordance the num- 
ber of times “power” is used as compared 
with “love” and “hope” and “prayer.” The 
word “power” occurs nearly three times as 
often as either word “hope” or the word 
“prayer,” and twice as often as the noun 
“love.” The great note of Christ’s work in 
the world, the great note of his perpetual 
immanence in humanity, is the note of 
power, the power of his resurrection. It 
was by his rising again from the dead that 
he was declared to be “the Son of God with 
power.” 


We need in this day, as much as any- 
thing else, that larger view of Christ that 
will not abridge or limit his power. We 
need his power of fearless and penetrating 
diagnosis of our moral need. That is where 
all our schemes go wrong at the very begin- 
ning, from their superficial and frivolous in- 
terpretation of what the problem is that 
needs to be solved. How many times dur- 
ing the years that have just gone by, as we 
felt the thrill of the great impulses that 
Were moving across the nation and the 
worla, did men say to one another. “We 
shall never be the same again!” No, we 
shall never be the same again, but it may 
be that we shall be less and worse than we 
were before. An experience of destructicn, 
such as we passed through, will not neces- 
sarily re-mold and re-make the character 
of mankind. Too often it cuts only into the 
structural problems of humanity; not deep 
down where the great streams of organic 
iife are flowing. What we need is Christ’s 
power of diagnosis of what the real need is, 
that normal and spiritual need which lies 
deeper than all the little nostrums of our 
day can reach. 


And we need that power released upon 
our life in larger volume to break the 
shackles of our old habitudes, our habit of 
acceptance of what is practicable, our habit 
of acquiescence in inadequate moral achieve- 
ment in life, our habit of surrender to de- 
feat and shortcoming and moral delinquency 
and to tame postponement of the Kingdom 
of God. 


But that is not our problem—whether 
a larger and adequate Christ is available for 
all. This is our problem. Let us bring it 
as nearly home as we can. Our problem is 
not about Christ; our problem is about our- 
selves. Do we conceive him in Truth? Or 
have we emptied Christ of his greatness? 
Have we been satisfied with some small and 
partial figure, when the infinite and inex- 
haustible Lord was calling us? Have we 
failed him? Are we afraid to let him make 


ry 


us great? Are we so little and so content 
in our littleness that we dare not pass out 
of it at his call, who laughs at all this little- 
ness and would bid us walk with him the 
great, free ranges of the unmeasured power 
of his Father? Are we timid to make this 
known to men; to go straight into the world 
of our time and tell men just what we know 
about it, and what the sickness of mankind 
really is, and Who alone has the adequate 
remdy for it? 


“Only through Me! The 


comes pealing 
Above the thunders of the battle plain;— 
Only through me can Life’s red wounds 
find healing; 
Only through me shall earth have peace 
again. 


clear high call 


“Only through me can come the great awak- 
ening! 
Wrong cannot right 
Wrong hath done; 
Only through me, all other gods forsaking, 


the wrongs that 


Can ye attain the heights that must be 
won, 

“Can we not rise to such great height of 
glory? 

Shall this vast sorrow spend itself in 
vain? 
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Shall future ages tell the woeful story— 
Christ by his own was crucified again?” 
It is the will of God that it should not be 

so. It is his will that now and here a world 

of peace and righteousness should come. He 
sent his Son to be the Savior, not the Loser, 
of the world, and his Son taught us to pray 
not in vanity but in truth, “Thy Kingdom 
come. Thy will be done on earth.” When 
was there ever greater need for the fulfiill- 
ing of this prayer? Why should it not be 
rung in now? 
“Ring out the old, ring in the new, 
Ring, happy bells, across the snow: 
The year is going, let him go; 
Ring out the false, ring in the true. 
oa * oe * 
“Ring out false pride in place and blood, 
The civic slander and the spite; 


Ring in the love of truth and right, 
Ring in the common love of good. 


“Ring out old shapes of foul disease; 
Ring out the narrowing lust of gold; 
Ring out the thousand wars of old, 

Ring in the thousand years of peace. 


“Ring in the valiant man and free, 
The larger heart, the kindlier hand; 
Ring out the darkness of the Jand, 

Ring in the Christ that is to be.” 


Are We Worth the Price? 


BY REV. CALVIN J. FELTON 


mistice was signed. Thus ended the 

actual fighting of that awful struggle 
which we speak of as the World War. From 
the standpoint of men and countries en- 
gaged, as well as the number of killed and 
wounded and the destruction wrought, it 
was the greatest, the most terrible, war in 
all the world’s history. It is easier for us 
to look back upon it now than it was to 
pass through it then. But it is well for us 
to remember it with gratitude to God for 
deliverance from a terrible enemy and for 
the nobility and sacrifice of those through 
whom the deliverance came. 


0: November 11, five years ago, the ar- 
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The Passing Years 


days grow shorter, the nights 
grow longer, - 


THE 


The headstones thicken along the 
way; 
And life grows sadder, but love grows 
stronger 
For those who walk with us, day by 
day. 


The tear comes quicker, the laugh 


comes slower, 


The courage is lesser to do and 
dare; 

And the tide of joy in the heart runs 
lower, 


And seldom covers the reef of care. 
But all true things in the world seem 
truer, 
And the better things of the earth 
seem blest; 
And friends are dearer as friends are 
fewer, 
And love is all as our sun dips west. 
—Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 





It has been said that the war developed 
no great generals nor leaders of men. That 
may be true. But there is another side to 
such a statement which we cannot afford to 
forget. It may not have developed as great 
feaders as some other wars, but it showed 
up the courage and heroism of many thou- 
sends of men. We lift our heads in pride 
at the great part that the United States 
and Canada played in this struggle. And 
they are indeed worthy of our pride. But 
while we glory in the geat courage dis- 
played by our men, and women too, we must 
not forget that there were men from many 
other countries who were just as coura- 
geous, just as ready to give themselves for 
the right. Our part may have been a big 
one, but it was by no means the only part 
played. 

During the war we heard much of the 
cause for which they fought. It is well to 
remember that now. In fact, we cannot 
properly appreciate the service rendered un- 
less we remember the issue at stake. Civ- 
ilization was threatened by a deadly enemy, 
the spirit of autocracy, the claim that a few 
men had the right to rule the rest of the 
people of the world and to do with them as 
they saw fit, provided they were strong 
enough to do so. This spirit was backed by 
a great army, well organized and wonder- 
fully equipped. In the defense of the mas- 
ses of people the world over, millions of men 
fought, and many thousands died. In the 
defense of the right and in behalf of the 
weak, men gave themselves freely. We can- 
not tell what the result would have been if 
they had not won. It is not pleasant to 
think about, to say the least. 

When we remember the cause for which 
they fought, we remember also our hopes 
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of that which would be accomplished 
through the struggle. We said then that 
our men were fighting to end war as a 
means of settling international disputes. 
Many of those who fought hated war, but 
they engaged in it that they might cause it 


YE Gt» cease for all time. Many of those who 


died, did so w:th the hope that by their 
coith they were making 1t unnecessary for 
men to die, in the same way, in future gen- 
erations. We hoped that the old ways of 
secret diplomacy would be done away. We 
hoped that every nation in the future would 
have to carry on its business in the open so 
iat another surprise such as (sermany 
sphang upon an unsuspecting world might 
be made impossible. We hoped that the 
bringing together of men from soc many dif- 
fervent nations to fight and die in a com- 
mon cause would greatly premote the cause 
of universal brotherhood, and that the peo- 

p'e of the world would be brought closer 

together than at any previous time in the 
history of the world. We huped, also, that 

it would mean a genuine revival of religion 
and that henceforth man’s faith in God 
would be a living, vital force. 

Many of these hopes are still a long way 
from fulfillment. After the signing of the 
armistice, the representatives of the various 
countries engaged went to the peace table 
with much of the high idealism which had 

been so prominent during the fighting. But 
N@ery soon politics at home began to play a 
big part in their actions. So men who were 
courageous enough to disregard politics at 
home gave their political life and some of 
them their physical life to pay for their 
courage. 

Now, after five years, conditions are still 
very much unsettled. Germany is on the 
verge of civil war, and many of the other 
countries of Europe are not very much bet- 
ter. In every country of the world there is 
a restlessness and uncertainty, a fear and 
distrust of other nations and other classes, 
that is deplorable. So long as such condi- 
tions continue, people can neither do nor 
be their best. 

Great numbers of people have dropped 
from the high idealism that inspired them 
during the war and have gone back to the 
very petty selfish ways of living. They 
think only of themselves and their own 
pleasure. They have thought of themselves 
and their troubles until they have lost the 
proper conception of life. They have large- 
ly forgotten their responsibility to God and 
to their fellow-men. 


During the war we hoped that our trou- 
ble would drive us closer to God, thus caus- 
ing a real revival of religion and a genuine 
awakening of faith. But although we can 

sot review that which took place then in 
an intelligent way without seeing the work- 
ing of a divine hand, yet we are inclined to 
forget that now and to take the most of the 
credit to ourselves. Many of the people 
are still taking their religion as a sort of a 
mark of respectability or as a kind of fire 


(Continued on page 22) 
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The Miracles of Jesus 
Number Six—The Miraculous Draught of Fishes 


BY REV. R, F. BROWN, M. A. 


HRIST stood by the lake of Gennesaret. His popularity as a preacher ren- 

ders the synagogue too small to accommodate his congregations, and he 

enters into one of the two ships floating near the shore and teaches the 
great thronging multitude which rises tier upon tier above him on the shore. 

When the message was completed some of the people no doubt were inter- 
ested and others were greatly excited. And in order to illustrate his message 
and impress it upon the minds of the people, he turns to the fishermen and said: 
“Launch out into the deep, and let down your net for a draught.” In this way 
he could throw light upon his primary purpose. “And when they had this 
done, they enclosed a great multitude of fishes: and their net break.” It was 
a miracle of knowledge. It was no unusual thing to find great shoals of fish, 
covering sometimes a great area. The supernatural knowledge of the Master 
enabled him to direct the fishermen to the spot where the fish were packed 
together. This showed his ability to command the natural laws and control all 
circumstances. He arranged for the temporal success of his disciples and 
enabled them to see that great spiritual success would come to them if they 
would obey his word. Seeing the great draught of fishes, Simon Peter calls for 
his “partners which were in the other ship, that they should come and help 
them.” 

Thus having clinched his preparatory message, Christ promotes Simon, 
Andrew, James, and John from mere fishermen to “fishers of men.” Special 
work for the Master now begins. It is a call to the ministry. It was a call 
from a worldly occupation to a spiritual occupation. For the ministry is an 
order of men set apart from temporal concerns to spiritual work. Temporal] 
concerns hamper the ministry. A minister cannot do his best work for the 
Master if he is compelled to work in the factory, on the farm, sell insurance, or 
dabble in business. He must not be worried about the grocery bills if he is to 
do his greatest work as a minister of the gospel. The way some churches allow 
their pastors to work with their hands during the week and then preach to them 
on Sunday is a tragedy. I fully believe that with the call to the ministry, 
there is a call to the people to make it possible for the minister to “forsake 
all and follow him.” These successful fishermen forsook a!] their “stock in 
trade” and, without fear or hesitation, followed Christ. 

The call of Christ to these amazed fishermen was a call from business to re- 
ligion; from casting for fish to casting for men; from the deep silent blue 
waters of lake Gennesaret to the troubled waters of human experience, from 
the absorbing and dividing questions of Judaism to the deep and abiding ex- 
periences of Christianity; from the selfish pursuit of a big catch to the deep 
and mellowing experiences of self-sacrifice and service, from the binding chains 
of materialism to the liberating powers of spirituality; from the tiresome task 
cf fruitless fishing to the vital personal contact of the Christian ministry; from 
the bursting nets on the blue sea to the waiting fields of immortal souls white 
unto harvest. 

This miracle story is rewritten in the ianguage and experience of the people 
of today. These tired fishermen were conscious that the first step to success 
was instant obedieree to Christ’s command. “Launch ovi into the deep, and 
let down your net for a draught,” is a command to men who had failed. The 
rewards they received for the night’s work were everything but pleasing—torn 
nets and tired bodies, and discouraged minds. Based upon reason, the sense of 
failure argued against obedience. But transcending the realm of reason and 
finding hope in the realm of faith, Peter said, “Nevertheless at thy word I will 
let down the net.” Peter frequently stumbled and fell, but this time he braces 
up and launches out on faith. He shakes off the shackles of intellectual reason- 
ing and listers to the inner voice of faith. It is well that he did. In view of 
his many mistakes, it would have been a tragedy had he talked foolishly to 
Christ now. He obeyed and his obedience was the first step in the inviting path 
of power. ; 

Today, Peter’s message to his partners is being emphasized. It is a sum- 
mons to co-operation. There were no narrow jealousies or sectarian rivalries 
shown. The jealous prejudices, suspicions, and rivalries that exist today, 
among churches, denominations, and even among ministers, constitute 
a shame that makes decent, honest people hang their heads in sorrow and pity. 
Since all churches and ministers are fishing for men, there should be a willing- 
hearted co-operation. Why should one minister envy the position of another, 
or the success of any boat? Why should they enter their tasks as rivals? 

The story is refreshing when we remember that Christ told Peter to “let 
down your net for a draught.” My net may look ragged. It has been dragged 
in the shallows and needs mending, but it is the best I have. In faith, I should 
east it for the Lord. Man’s inefficiency is God’s efficiency. With great ex- 
pectance we should cast our nets for him. 

The unexplored waters of the great deeps constitute a challenge to the 
Church today. “Our nets are bursting with material prosperity. The perils of 
national and internatonal life are appalling. The need of our missionaries in 
stricken Japan is overwhelming. The Church at home should be enlarged and 
made more useful. More fishermen are needed and more boats are in demand. 
and so to us today comes anew the words of Christ to Simon Peter, “Launch 
out into the deep, and let down your net for a draught.” We will demonstrate 
our faith, and determine the progress of the Kingdom by our answer to this 
challenge. 
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At Prayer Time 


So he went preaching through the syna- 

gogues of Judea.—Luke 4: 44. 
o 

Luke is a unique interpreter of the wor- 
ship element in the life and the work of 
Jesus. Not alone is this true in the way we 
usually think of worship, but in the larger 
meaning of the spiritual Luke makes his 
story tell of the Christ. 

Have you ever noticed that Luke’s Gospel 
practically begins and ends at the temple? 
It does. The opening scene is of Zechariah 
officiating before God in the sanctuary. The 
ciosing scene is a picture of disciples re- 
turning to Jierusalem, going into the temple, 
“blessing God.” 

Matthew and Mark both treat briefly the 
beginning of the preaching of Jesus. But 
Luke definitely tells us that the beginning 
message was in a synagogue, and there 
Jesus did “as was his custom.” We even 
get interesting details of the service that 
day: he tells the scripture that was read; 
we also get a general substance of the mes- 
sage, the effectiveness of the message, and 
we see the final mastery that Jesus showed 
when the service was over. 

o 


Shall we not open the human heart, 
Swing the doors till the hinges start; 
Stop our worrying doubt and din, 
Hunting heaven and dodging sin? 
There is no need to search so wide, 
Open the door and stand aside— 

Let God in! 


Shall we not open the human heart 
To loving labor in field and mart; 

Working together for all about, 

The glad, large labor that knows no 

doubt? 
Can he be held in our narrow rim? 
Do the work that is work for him— 
Let God out!: 


Shall we not open the human heart, 
Never to close and stand apart? 
God is a force to give way to! 
God is a thing you have to do. 
God can never be caught by prayer, 
Hid in your heart and fastened there— 
Let God through! 
—Charlette Perkins Stetson. 


o 
In our expressions of praise today there 
are hymns that long years ago were drawn 
from the third Gospel. We naturally think 
first of the Magnificat—the song of appa 
How full of praise that song is! 
“My soul doth magnify the Lord, 
And my spirit hath rejoiced in God my 
Savior.” 
And what insight into the real hungerings 
and experiences of humanity! 
“He hath scattered the proud in the 
imagination of their hearts. 
He hath put down princes— 


And exalted them of low degree. 
The hungry he hath filled with good 


things, 
And the rich hath he sent empty away.” 
The Benedictus, too,—the song of Zech- 
ariah—deserves mention. Not a broad con- 
ception of salvation suggested in it perhaps, 
but it is a beautiful outflow of reverence 


and of confidence in “holiness,” “righteous- 
ness,” and “the tender mercy of our God.” 

Surely the Christmas season has not 
passed so quickly that we do not still think 
of the Gloria in Excelsis, the song of the 
angels. Our spiritual experience would be 
at a sad loss if the influence of that angel 
song were to be lifted from our lives and 
from the heart of humanity. 

Then there is the Nunc Dimittis, the song 
of Simeon. It has splendid qualities of trib- 
ute, of resignation, and of largeness of 
heart; “salvation....prepared before the 
face of all peoples; a light for revelation to 
the Gentiles.” 

We still sing these songs that Luke gives; 
and still we may, for the messages they 
bring are marvelously timely. 

For it is somewhat of a struggle to keep 
faith buoyant; and it is a sad regret that 
that we haven’t arrived more closely to the 
ideals that were strong in the lives of those 
reverent souls who contributed to the spirit 
of the gospel. 

6 ‘ 


A Psalm 


Rest and be strong, for God is thy 
portion; 

His power and wisdom he giveth thee; 

His truth and beauty are thy heritage 

That thou mayst possess in thy heart 
the understanding 

That by thee all souls are tc be 
blessed. 

To none is it given more than to thee 
to lift unto God a pure heart 

And to manifest unto all his creatures, 
as unto him, a reverent spirit, 

On thee are freely bestowed all spirit- 
ual gifts of beauty and truth 

That they may be used by thee for the 
service of all. 

Thy spirit is enlightened that it may 
be a light unto all. 

Thy power and wisdom are of God for 
his purpose, and not to serve a 
selfish gain. 

Become as God in thy love and nothing 
shall be withholden from thee; 
Thy power shall not fail, nor thy wis- 
dom be brought to confusion. 

—Victor E. Southworth. 


\ > 

We still have men and women who do not 
see the wide purpose of the gospel though 
some of them are claiming the privileges of 
the faith. 

Well may we pray that the nobleness and 
the fullness of soul revealed in these bits 
of song may more nearly obtain in human 
hearts today. 














o 
The third Gospel gives a splendid inter- 
pretation of the spiritual reaction of the 
common man and woman. Thus we see in 
many great moments of the work of Jesus 
that people “glorify God.” True, of course, 
we have in Luke the parable of ingratitude. 
Of the ten who were healed only one ap- 
peared grateful, and he a member of a 
cespised race. But usually there is real 
praise from the hearts of the people among 
whom Jesus worked. The healing of the 
palsied man illustrates. Not only did the 
man himself rejoice, but all who saw this 
event rejoiced also. “We have seen incred- 
ible things today,” was their happy con- 
fession. 
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There is point here for present observa- 
tion. 

People are generally grateful. 
often think them otherwise. 
even reverently grateful. 

Men and women are generally discerning, 
too. Here again we misjudge them. 
moral effort today isn’t wasted on a mass 
of folks who are unthinking and unapprecia- 
tive. Sometimes our purposes may be sur- 
prisingly misunderstood, but in the main 
humanity is open to the thought of the 
better and the nobler in life. 

Humanity is also responsive. Say what 
we will about a lack of tenderness or a 
dearth of the spirit of sharing, people still 
will follow in proportion to our ability to 
interpret the ends of service. Often, too, 
there is too little radiant happiness in the 
uplift we think we offer. Nevertheless the 
common heart is responsive. There never 
have been days when there were more peo- 
ple ready to serve their community and their 
generation than today. 

The heart of the common man still goes 
to the thing that seems to count. And when 
moral endeavor becomes a consistent spi- 
ritual force, men and women will natively 
swing into praise to God. 

May God help us more worthily to serve, 
more consistently to judge, and more vitally 
to lead, the great host who will follow that 
which makes life nobler and more useful. 

re | 


We too 
People are 


How much are we actually contributing to 
the spirit of gratitude or ingratitude by our 
own life and thought? 

How often do we remind ourselves that 
our gladness may be due to the thoughtful- 
ness and the kindness that comes from the 
lives of others? 

For what-things are we glad? What are 
the things that should make men and women 
grateful? 

How much of our religion is a real inter- 
est in human life—such an interest that 
sets us prayerfully, faithfully, happily, at 
the task of benefiting the lives of men and 
women? 

8 | 
“Would ye but understand! 
Joy is on every hand! 
Ye shut your eyes and call it night, 
Ye grope and fall in seas of light— 
Would ye but understand.” 
ba 


Almighty God, we want our lives touched 
by that influence of Christ that lifts bur- 
dens, that frees from the curse of low de- 
sire, and that makes us happily to realize 
our common life with thee. We want to be 
grateful for thy constant goodness. We 
want to acknowledge with gladness the good 
things that come into our lives from others. 
Lead us in that high service that brightens, 
the heart of mankind. Help us to under- 
stand how deserts may be made to rejoice 
and blossom as the rose. Quicken us to de- 
light in the good and so to serve the good 
that human joy—like the Master’s joy—may 
be made full. Amen. 

ERNEST D. GILBERT. 
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Christian Stewardship 


Rev. Warren H. Denison, D. D., Secretary 





Stewardship and the First Fruits 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


1. What is the purpose of the Christian 
Stewardship Movement? 


To bring in the Kingdom of God by rais- 
ing up a generation of professing Chris- 
tians who will actually put Christ and the 
Kingdom first as indicated by full recogni- 
tion and acknowledgment of the funda- 
mental relation between stewardship of 
property and of life. 


2. Did Christ have anything to say about 
this fundamental relation? 


Christ has more to say about a man’s 
attitude toward his property than any 
other one theme. Throughout the four 
Gospels, one verse in every seven deals with 
this topic and sixteen of his thirty-eight 
parables refer to this theme. He teaches 
us that money-giving is both the expression 
of, and the way to, the larger stewardship 
of life. 


8. What is a Christian steward? 


by %& A Christian steward is a person who 


| 





y 





accepts the management for God of all 
possessions entrusted to him, acknowledges 
God as sovereign owner of all he possesses, 
and faithfully administers his life and 
possessions for the Kingdom of Christ. 


4. What scriptural passage expresses the 
attitude of the Christian steward? 


“Not one of them said that aught of the 
things that he possessed was his own.” 
(Acts 4: 82.) 


5. What, then, is the basal fact of the 
stewardship gospel? 
That God is the sovereign ecwner of all 
things. 


6. Where does faithfulness in the stew- 
ardship of possessions generally begin? 


In setting apart a definite portion of in- 
come known in Scripture as “the first 
fruits.” (Luke 16:11; Mal. 3:8; Matt. 
23; 28.) 


7. What was the reason for the payment 
of the “first fruits” or the tithe? 


It provided a definite and material ac- 
knowledgment of God’s ownership and pro- 
vision. 

8 Is there any difference between the 
“recognition” and the “acknowledg- 
ment” of God’s ownership? 


Many people recognize God’s ownership 
even to the point of saying, “All that I have 
is the Lord’s;” but the sincere worshiper is 
enjoined in the Scriptures to make acknowl- 
edgment by the setting apart of the sepa- 
rated portion of income. 
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9. What and how much is “the tithe’? 


In principle it is a separated portion— 
“such a portion of income as is recognized 
by the individual to be the will of God.” 
In Bible times it was ten percent of “in- 
crease.” 


10. What is meant by the principle of “the 
tithe?” 


First, the principle of a proportionate 
material acknowledgment of God’s owner- 
ship and man’s stewardship. 

Second, the principle of the “first fruits,” 
which involved not only the principle of 
acknowledgment but the recognition of 
putting God first by the presentation of a 
first portion of increase. 

Third, the principle of administering the 
first fruits as a holy portion, as an act of 
worship, for the Kingdom of God. 


11. Is the payment of the “first fruits” a 
Christian duty? 


The acknowledgment of God’s ownership 
is fundamental to Christianity but the fix- 
ing of the tenth as the separated proportion 
should not be considered as a legal obliga- 
tion. 


12. What other safeguard is there against 
the spirit of phariseeism? 

Keeping in mind that the principle of 
setting apart of a definite proportion of in- 
come is of more importance than the exact 
determination of what that proportion of 
income shall be. 


13. Did Jesus approve of the principle of 
“the tithe?” 

Yes. So much so that he reproved the 
Pharisee for overlooking the principle of 
the separated portion. (See Matt. 5: 17, 18; 
and Matt. 238: 238.) 


14. Does a Christian’s responsibility end 
with the payment of the separated 
portion? 

No. The payment of “the tithe” is his 
covenant with God that he will administer 
all of his possessions in harmony with God’s 
purpose. 


15. How can the argument for the tenth 
as the minimum for proportionate giv- 
ing be summarized? 

a. It is the only percentage anywhere 
indicated in the Scriptures as the minimum 
acknowledgment of stewardship. 

b. Jesus surely gives his sanction to the 
tithe; and Paul most certainly bases his 
exhortation for proportionate giving upon 
the tenth. 

c. Under the gospel, men may be ex- 
pected to do as much and more than the 
Jews did under the law, else how can Chris- 
tians “abound” in the grace of giving? 

d. The present hour calls for largely in- 
creased giving. Tithing does produce ade- 
quate funds. 

e. The spiritual blessing which has 
marked the decision to accept the tenth as 
the first proportion, together with the 
dissatisfaction with any smaller proportion, 
furnishes an argument for the tenth. 








Foreign Missions 


Wilson P. Minton, Secretary 





Study the Question 
Information Begets Inspiration 


Learn Japan by a School of Missions in 
Your Church 


Begin the Last Week of January 
Continue one Night a Week for Six Weeks 
Close on Foreign Mission Day, March - 
(Or Nearest Convenient Day) 


Write Us for Plans and Programs 
Plan Now 


JE have just published two splendid leaf- 
lets prepared by Mrs. Morrill, one deal- 
ing with the plan and method of the Church 
School of Missions and telling you just how 
to go about holding it; the other giving you 
a list of material needed for this purpose. 
We shall gladly send these to you on re- 
quest. Plans should be gotten under way 
at once to make this school a great part of 
your winter’s missionary educational pro- 
gram. We want a hundred pastors to vol- 
unteer to put it on. 


Will you be one of them? Let us list 


your name. 


We have also prepared a fine leaflet de- 
signed to help you conduct a comprehensive 
foreign mission program in each department 
ef your church every Sunday leading up to 
Foreign Mission Day. This is just what 
your Sunday-school missionary superintend- 
ent or your Forward Movement mission 
leader needs to enable them to give to your 
people a real grasp of our own missionary 
work. Send for a copy at once and get it 
into the hands of the. leader of your mis- 
sionary work, and plan for the greatest for- 
eign missionary education your church has 
ever undertaken. We will have the needed 
material to furnish every church which seri- 
ously attempts this program. The Chris- 
tian Missionary for January, February, and 
March will give added suggestions. 


We are confident that every pastor who 
will undertake either the Church School of 
Missions or the Sunday missionary pro- 
gram, as above mentioned and as described 
in the leaflets referred to, will be abundant- 
ly repaid by the results obtained in the 
quickened life of his people. We must not 
let this unusual opportunity slip by. Past 
experience has taught us that pastors with 
vision will gladly co-operate in this great 
effort at missionary education and that they 
will use to splendid advantage the material 
we are preparing at so great a cost. Write 
us for yours as quickly as you can. 



















































Woman’s Work 


Mrs. Emma S, Powers 
General Secretary~-Treasurer 





EST wishes to all of our Mission work- 
ers for a 
Happy NEw YEAR 


Standard of Excellence 
“Ye shall receive power after that the 
Holy Ghost is come upon you.” 


J ANUARY—DEVOTION 
1. Put the prayer cycle in the hands of 
each member of your society. 


2. Increase the number of signers to the 
Intercessor’s Covenant. 


Prayer is a key that unlocks closed doors. 


A Call to Prayer 
'THE Day of Prayer for Missions, as 
arranged by the Federation and Council 
of Women, is set for Friday, March 7, 1924. 


January Program 


THE LEAVEN IN JAPAN 

Opening Thought: “The — 
which a woman took and hid . 
Prayer. 
Business Period. 
Roll Call: Answer with a verse of Scripture 
on PRAYER. 
Devotional Service: 
a. Hymn: “God Is Working His Purpose Out.” 
b. Bibla Study, Hannah and Samuel. 
ce. Prayer. 
Talk: “Hiding the Leaven in Japan’ (5 min.). 
Hymn: “Before Jehovah’s Awful Throne.” 
“Then and Now” (5 min.). 
The Christian Church in Japan, using the map 
(10 min.). 
Missionary Personals—The Woodworths and the 
Frys (10 min.). 
1 Prayer for our Missionaries in Japan. 
“Only Christ can save thee, beautiful Japan.” 


is like leaven 


go fo 


me 


CO WARN 


Bargains 
ID you see those special book bargains 
on the back cover page of The Herald 
of Gospel Liberty for December 20? What 
a fine opportunity to secure mission books 
to read during the year. The Standard of 
Excellence calls for the reading of two or 
more mission books each year, aside from 

the study books being used. 





The aaa Deticiins 


Rev. J. F. Burnett, D. D., Secretary 





AM writing tonight in the lengthening 
shadows of a dying year, and which, if 
read at all, will be read in the dawning days 
of one newly born. The years, like men, 
grow old and die, but ever new ones are 
born. AsI realize that another year of my 
life is gone, I feel that both time and eter- 
nity touch me. Time claims me for the dust 
of which I am made, and insists that I give 
back to earth every atom which I have that 
belongs to it. Eternity appeals to me for 
the spirit which I have. Because I am both, 
and owing to the claims of time and eter- 
nity, I shall soon have to surrender to each 
the full measure of its rights. The dust 
must return to the dust, and, the spirit to 
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God who gave it. As I think of the years 
that have been and of the few yet to be, I 
am reminded— 


“That time’s a hand-breadth, 
‘Tis a vessel under sail; 
"Tis an eagle on its way, 
Darting down upon its prey; 
‘Tis an arrow in its flight, 
Mocking the pursuing sight. 
‘Tis a short-lived fading flower; 
’'Tis a rainbow on a shower; 

"Tis a momentary ray 
Smiling on a winter’s day. 

*Tis a torrent’s rapid stream; 

"Tis a shadow; ‘tis a dream; 


’tis a tale; 


Tis the closing watch of night, 
Dying at the rising light; 
"Tis a bubble, ’tis a sigh, 
Be prepared, O man, to die.” 
I know that yesterday is gone. I know 
tomorrow will come, bringing increased 


riches and sweeter joys, and yet I sigh for 
the days that have been. I strain my eyes 
to see and my ears to hear, hoping that from 
out the past there may come the faces and 
the voices of the long ago; and my aching, 


lonesome heart sings over and over again 


the words of James Whitcomb Riley: 


Oh the days gone by! Oh the days gone by! 

The apples in the orchard, and the pathway 
through the rye; 

The chirrup of the robin, and the whistle of 
the quail 

As he piped across the 
any nightingale; 

When the bloom was on the clover, and the 
blue was in the sky, 

And my happy heart brimmed over 
days gone by. 


meadows sweet as 


in the 


In the days gone by when my naked feet 
were tripped 

By the honeysuckle tangles where the water- 
lilies dripped, 

And the ripples of the river lipped the moss 
along the brink 

Where the placid-eyed and lazy-footed cattle 
came to drink, 

And the tilting snipe stood fearless of the 
truant’s wayward cry 

And the splashing of the swimmer in the 
days gone by. 


Oh the days gone by! Oh the days gone by! 
_ music of the laughing lip, the luster of 
the eye; 
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The childish faith in fairies, and Aladdin’s 


magic ring, 
The simple, 

everything, 

When life was like a 
sob nor sigh, 

In the golden olden glory of the days gone by. 
IMES and seasons enter into God’s plan 
of success. 

that he first asked and settled this question 

concerning any proposed measure: “Js this 
the Lord's work?” Then, “Is it my work?” 

Then, “Js this the Lord’s way?” And last, 

not least, “Js this the Lord’s time?” 

If we have been purchased by the precious 
blood of Christ, all we are and all we have 
belongs to him. The whole dollar, not a part 
of it, belongs to God. A gentleman, once 
upon a time, receiving some money at the 
hands of a banker, noticed that a scarlet 
thread depended from one of the bills. He 
tried to pull it out, but found that it was 
woven into the very texture of the note, and 
could not be withdrawn. “Ah!” said the 
banker, “you will find that all the govern- 
inent notes are made so now. It is an ex- 
pedient to prevent counterfeiting.” ‘Just so 
Christ has woven, the scarlet thread of his 
blood into every dollar that the Christian 
owns. It cannot be withdrawn. That scar- 
let thread marks the dollar as his. ‘All are 
yours, and ye are Christ’s and Christ is 
God’s.” 

I HAVE read the following about men and 
gold. “All men adopt as their motto. 

‘Win gold.’” But men are distinguishe/ 

from each other by the practical ending of 

that motto. The vain man adds, “and wear 
it;” the generous man, “and share it;” the 
prodigal, “and spend it;” the user, “and lend 
it;” the fool, “and end it;” the gambler, 

“and lose it;’” but the wise man, “and use 

it.” 


soul-reposing glad belief in 


story, holding neither 


The Long Sojourn in Egypt 


THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL LESSON FOR JANUARY 13, 1924 
Gen. 47: 1-12 


BY REV. W. P. FLETCHER 
Adult Division Secretary of the Department of Christian Education 


Golden Text—Jehovah will keep thee from 
all evil; he will keep thy soul—Psalm 
12227. 





HOME DAILY READINGS 


Monday, January 7—The Long Sojourn 
in Egypt. Gen. 47: 1-12. 
Tuesday, January S—Joseph’s Dreams. 
Gen. 37: 1-11. 

January 9—Joseph Sold 
Gen. 37: 28-36. 

Thursday, January 10—Joseph Made 
Ruler of Egypt. Gen, 41: 33-44. 
Friday, January 11—Jacobs Journeys 
to Egypt. Gen. 46: 1-7. 
Saturday, January 12—The Growth of 
Israel in Egypt. Ex. 1: 1-12. 
Sunday, January 13—God’s Care for His 
Own. Ps. 124. 


Wednesday, 
Into) Egypt. 











Order of Service 


Hymn—(seated) ‘Sing Them Over Again 


to Me.” 
Hymn—( standing ) “This Is My Father’s 
orld.” 


Bible—The story of Joseph told by teacher 
of Intermediate boys. 


Prayer—Thanksgiving for the continuity of 
time and grace to be true to our New 
Year’s resolution; led by the teacher of 
the adult Bible class. 


Hymn—“‘All the Way My Savior Leads Me.” 
The Model Prayer—By the whole school. 
Lesson Period. 

Worshipful Music. 

Announcements, Reports, and Comments. 
Hymn—“Yield Not to Temptation.” 
Closing Blessing by the Pastor: “The Lord 


bless you and keep you.’ 1) 


Lesson Suggestions 
SRAEL is now leaving to enter college in 
a foreign country. They were to be 
there for four hundred years, but that is 
not long for the thousands of years that 
the knowledge and experience there gained 
were to be used. Israel was to go to school 
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to Egypt to be consolidated into a people. 
Leaders, such as Moses and Aaron, were to 
be trained, and the whole instrument for 
God was to be hammered into shape. The 
accomplishment of such a purpose takes 
time. If the world stumbles slowly for- 
ward, God is not dead. A thousand years 
are as a day to him. Jesus spent thirty 
years in getting ready for three, 
Jacob 

How fair the Bible is to its heroes! 
Jacob is shown to us in his early manhood 
as a mean trickster. He will surely suffer 
for it, for homely it may be but true that 
“the chickens come home to roost.” He 
sowed the wind of deceit and unfair dealing 
and in his sons reaped the whirlwind of 
cruel, heart-breaking deception. But in 
Jacob there were spiritual possibilities, and 
it is surely a miracle, but a miracle that 
has been many times repeated, what God 
accomplished by the burnishing process 
through which he put his servant. After 
a steady grind for years, and an occasional 
furnace experience, Jacob, the cheat who 
had to “cross the lines” to escape, became 
the reliable, far-visioned saint. In our 
lesson Jacob stands before the Pharaoh and 
more kingly in his peasant garb than the 
king in his purple he blesses him and re- 
tires to his people. 
The Sons 

A group of men whose names will for- 
ever be attached to the history of Israel. 
We shudder at some of their sins and weak- 
nesses, but they were the children of their 
day, not of 1924. They were of the orient; 
but let the children of Europe who are 
guiltless of murderous jealousy, and the 
children of North America who are guilt- 
less of trafficing in human flesh cast the 
first stone. But once again we see the re- 
generating process of God and the years. 
The sons who sold their brother Joseph and 
deceived their father Jacob offered them- 
selves for Benjamin, and tenderly sought to 
protect their aged father from disappoint- 
ment and tears. ‘ 
Joseph 

The story of Joseph is one of the finest 
in all literature for the teen years of our 
boys and girls. Even his adolescent bump- 
tiousness and its dire consequences teach 
their lesson. You just could not keep this 
fellow down, not even in a pit. He is un- 
justly jailed, but it does not make him bitter 
and give up. He goes right on doing his 
best and keeping sweet even in a dungeon. 
He meets the temptation which has throttled 
hundreds of lives, but comes back straight 
and clean. He has in his power those who 
horribly wronged him, but like his God he 
wondrously forgives. Many years before 
democracy became fashionable this slave 
boy, willing to be used by God, became the 
great prime minister. 


Subjects for Class Discussion 
A rich man who was proud of his peasant 
father, and cared for him and his people. 
A politician who used his position to 
further the state. 
A comparison between Joseph in Egypt 
and Verbeck in Japan. 
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In His Steps—How and When Jesus Prayed 


THE CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR TOPIC FOR JANUARY 13, 1924 
John 17: 1-26 


BY REV. A. B. KENDALL, D. D. 
Trustee of the United Society of Christian Endeavor Representing the 
Christian Church 


Program Pointers 


Make much of prayer in the meeting. Interview 
some of the members who have not been in the 
habit of taking part in public prayer and try and 
persuade them to take part in this way in the meet- 
ing. Have a season of silent prayer. Have a season 
of sentence prayers. Have the pastor or one of 
the older members of the church give a five-minute 
address on the subject, ‘““Prayer Possibilities.” 

For a poster cut out or draw a figure kneeling in 
prayer. Underneath print the topic and the name 
of the leader. A picture of Christ praying in 
Gethsemane would be appropriate. 


SUGGESTED HYMNS 


“What a Friend We Have in Jesus.” “Sweet Hour 
of Prayer,’’ ‘More Holiness Give Me,’’ ‘““My God, Is 
Any Hour So Sweet,’ ‘“‘When the Weary Seeking 
Rest,’”’ “Come Let Us Pray.’’ 


Thoughts on the Theme 


VERSE 1. Childlike Simplicity. Jesus 

talked to his Heavenly Father just as 
a child might talk with, its earthly parent; 
no ostentation, no big, showy language, no 
approach as though God were millions of 
miles away; but rather as though God were 
right there and he was holding converse 
with him. His manner, though familiar, 
was most respectful and reverent. 


“Glorify thy Son, that thy Son also may 
glorify thee.” Unselfishly. He did not 
pray for any blessing that he might have 
it simply for himself, but for blessing that 
he might the more richly bless others. His 
attitude was that of a steward of the 
blessings of God. 


Vs. 2-4. Talking with God about his 
work. Jesus is telling God how he had 
used the power entrusted to him. He had 
not been an idling trifler, wasting his days 
and talents and opportunities, and he is 
telling the Father that he had finished his 
task. 


V. 5. He pkayed for himself. Christ 
prayed that he might be restored to the 
place with the Father which he occupied 
before the creation of the world. He had 
left that place and that glory and come 
down into the world and taken upon him- 
self the form of sinful man that he might 
redeem man and now the last act complet- 
ing his great task is about to take place. 
Wearied, he prays for restoration to that 
place of rest he enjoyed in the bosom of the 
Father in the ages before the world was. 


V. 9. Christ prayed for his disciples, for 
others, that they might be kept. Jesus knew 
that God was interested in these men as 
much as he was, but still he prayed for 
them. God expects us to pray for one 
another. 


“That they may be one as we are.” 
Christ prayed for the unity of his follow- 
ers. He did not pray that his followers 
might be so broad that they would be one 
with the world, or with skeptics and ag- 
nostics; but that they might be one in love 
and truth. 


V. 15. Christ prayed that his disciples 
might be kept from the evil of the world. 
Christ knew that this was an evil world in 
which his disciples were placed and that 
the attractions of the world were many and 
that worldliness was enmity against God; 
therefore, he prayed that they might be 
kept from the power of the attraction of 
the world. 


V. 17. Christ prayed for the sanctifica- 
tion of his followers, that they might be 
consecrated, sincere, devoted followers of 
God and victorious over the wiles of the 
world, the flesh, and the devil. 


V. 20. Christ prayed for all his follow- 
ers throughout the ages. He prayed for 
their unity in order that their work might 
be effective and that they might win men 
from the allurements of this world to serv- 
ice for God. 


V. 25. Christ prayed in faith. There 
was no doubt in his mind as to the Father 
hearing his prayer. He believed God be- 
cause he was his Father. Read John 11: 
41, 42. 

Christ prayed with great earnestness. 
Luke 22:44. Christ prayed with such 
earnestness that he sweat drops of blood. 
Have you ever prayed so earnestly that you 
have sweat drops of perspiration? Jesus 
spent whole nights in prayer. Luke 6: 12. 
Have you ever spent an hour in prayer? 
Christ prayed in secret. Mark 6: 46. 


At the great crisis of his life: 1. At bap- 
tism. Luke 3:21, 22. 2. Before choosing 
his disciples. Luke 6:12, 13. 3. When the 
people tried to make him king. John 6:15 
and context with Matt. 14: 22, 23 and con- 
text. Before his transfiguration. Luke 9: 
28, 29. When his soul was troubled. John 
12:27. Before his betrayal. Luke 22: 41-46. 


By Way of Illustration 


A Christian man was sued for a bill of 
ten dollars which he had previously paid. 
After he had lost the suit, not being able 
to present a receipt, a friend said to him, 
“Did you take the matter to the Lord?” 
His reply was, “The matter was so trifling 
I never thought of troubling the Lord with 
it.” —Selected. 


Stonewall Jackson having once used the 
expression “instant in prayer,” was asked 
what was his idea of its meaning. “I will 
give you,” he said, “my idea of it by illus- 
tration, if you will allow it, and will not 
think I am setting myself up as a model 
for others.” On being assured that there 
would be no misjudgment, he went on to 
say, “I have so fixed the habit in my own 
mind, that I never raise a glass of water 
to my lips without a moment’s asking of 
God’s blessing. I never seal a letter with- 
out putting a word of prayer under the 
seal. I never take a letter from the post 
without a brief sending of my thoughts 
heavenward. I never change my classes in 
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the section room without a minute’s petition 
on the cadets who go out and those who 
come in.” “And don’t you sometimes forget 
this?” “I think I can say that I scarcely 
do: the habit has become almost as fixed as 
breathing.” 


A native Japanese, in Bethany Church, 
Philadelphia, gave a fine definition of pray- 
er and its answer. He said, “They remind 
me of two buckets in an old-fashioned well; 
while one was going up the other was com- 
ing down.—The Missionary Review. 


A plain man once said, “Before my con- 
version, when I prayed in the presence of 
others, I prayed to them; when I prayed 
in secret, I prayed to myself: but now I 
pray to God.”—Selected. 


Prayer is the rope up in the belfry: we 
pull it and it rings the bell up in heaven.— 
Christmas Evans. 


Want felt, help desired, with faith to ob- 
tain it, is prayer— Adam. 
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For Discussion 


Should we have a fixed time for prayer? 

Should we have a certain place for private prayer? 

Name some characteristics of prayer that are ac- 
ceptable to God? 

What are some of the blessings resulting from 
prayer? 

If Jesus is God, why did he pray? 

Is it ever right to read prayers? 

Is it right to sit down and make out a list of 
things for which to pray before coming to the En- 
deavor meeting? 


Prayer 
(For Reading or Recitation) 

“The weary one had rest, the sad had joy that day, 
And wondered how. 

A plowman singing at his work had prayed, 
God help them now. 

Away in foreign lands they wondered how 
Their feeble words had power. 

At home the Christians two or three 
Had met to pray an hour. 

Yes, we are always wondering, wondering how, 
Because we do not see 

Some one unknown perhaps and far away, 
On bended knee.” 


1023 Garfield Ave., 
Springfield, Ohio. 


Evelyn’s Day of Rest 
A Story 


BY ELIZABETH SCHATZ 


ARCIA THORNTON yawned, 
M stretched, flopped herself over in the 
big four-poster, then sat bolt upright 
as she stared in surprise at her cousin 
Evelyn, who stood before the dresser 
putting the finishing touches to her toilette. 
“Where are you going so early on Sunday 
morning?” she exclaimed. 


“Why, going to Sunday-school, of 
course,” replied Evelyn in surprise, as she 
turned away from the mirror and faced her 
cousin. 


“Well, that’s nice; leaving me this morn- 
ing when I just came to visit you and only 
arrived last night,” pouted Marcia. 

“Oh, you’ll get plenty of my company 
before the summer is over,” said Evelyn, 
good-humoredly. “I never miss Sunday- 
school unless I’m sick. You come on to 
church with mother, Marcia.” 

“No, thanks; I’m going to rest. Is every 
one going to leave me?” 

“You’re leaving us. Church is the place 
for all of us on the Lord’s Day unless we’re 
ill, and you don’t look ill,” surveying 
Marcia quizzically. 

“I never knew you were such a Puritan, 
Evelyn,” commented Marcia, her lip curl- 
ing. “You always seemed so full of fun.” 

“Sure, I’m full of fun, but I don’t let it 
interfere with my Sunday duties. I’m not a 
Puritan at all, just a Christian,” corrected 
Evelyn, as she moved toward the door. 

“IT must be going. I like to be a little 
ahead of time so that my class will always 
find me there,” she added. 

She went out, closing the door softly 
after her. It was too late to ask Marcia to 
accompany her. She regretted that she had 
not urged her the night before. Her small 
brother and sister were waiting for her and 
they were soon wending their way toward 
the church. 

Marcia, left to herself and piqued at 
Evelyn’s desertion, as she termed it, turned 


over in bed, intending to drift into slumber- 
land again, but her conversation with 
Evelyn had awakened her too thoroughly to 





The Golden Opportunity 


T? do the needed thing when all about 
you 

Are standing by and letting moments 

pass— 
To see more clearly than the ones who 
doubt you, 
And not to vision darkly through a 
glass. 
To help the man who suffers by the way- 
side, 
To do it swiftly, when he meets with 


pain; 
To move into the gap which is left va- 
cant, 
To do the needed thing, nor think of 
gain. 
To do the needed thing when folk are 
seeking, 
But very blindly, for a thing to do— 
To practice what you preach, when you 
are speaking, 
To take the task in hand that comes 
to you. 
To reach ahead, and not to stumble for- 
ward, 
To seek, e’er opportunity flits by, 
To do the needed thing when all about 
you 
Are wondering and letting moments 
fly. 
— Margaret E. Sangster, in 
The Christian Herald. 
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make sleeping a further possibility. She 
finally jumped out of bed and languidly pre- 
pared to dress. 

When she descended to the lower floor, 
she found Mrs. Ames bustling around 
finishing some necessary work. She greeted 
Marcia pleasantly. 

“Sunday’s a busy morning in our house- 
hold, Marcia. We've eaten breakfast long 
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ago, but you'll find yours in the kitchen. 
Just shove the coffee-pot over the fire and 
it will be hot in no time. There’s muffins 
in the warming-oven. You’ll find them. I'll 
have to hurry and get ready for church. 
Why not come along with us?” She paused 
ia her work as she asked the question. 

“No, thanks. I’m too tired. Some other 
time I will. Does Evelyn leave you with 
all the work?” she asked curiously, seeking 
to find some flaw in her cousin’s armor of 
Christianity. 

“My, no! She’s been up since six help- 
ing me. The dinner will only have to be 
warmed up when we get back from church.” 

Marcia made no further comment, but 
hurried into the kitchen to get her break- 
fast. She had come to this country home to 
get a rest, she thought, and she had found 
that even Sunday was a bustling, busy day. 
Well, she wouldn’t be drawn into it, she 
decided. Marcia glanced out of the window 
at the inviting hammock hung between two 
large maples. 


“T’ll clear up these dishes and sit out 
there and read all morning,” she thought. 


As she washed her few dishes she heard 
the car returning and knew that Mr. Ames 
had taken Evelyn and the children to Sun- 
day-school. The older folks would soon de- 
part for church, and then she would feel 
free to indulge her idea. 


Mr. Ames stamped into the kitchen, his 
sunbrowned face beaming with good nature. 


“Just eating breakfast, Marcia? Well, 
well! You should be ready for church,” he 
cried heartily. 

“Some other time, Uncle Will,” replied 
Marcia, hastily. “I’m tired this morning.” 

“You slept too late, that’s why you’re 
tired,” he commented. “Well, all right; 
we must be off, mother,” he added, turning 
to Mrs. Ames, who had just entered the 
kitchen. 

The house seemed strangely lonesome 
after they had gone, and Marcia hastened 
to secure her book and slip out to the in- 
viting hammock. The drowsy summer 
morning soothed her senses. Soon the book 
dropped into her lap and she sank into a 
dreamless sleep. 

It seemed only a few minutes before a 
merry voice cried: “Well, of all things, 
Marcia, you certainly can sleep.” 

Marcia sat up quickly and rubbed her 
eyes. Evelyn stood near by. 

“Why, is it that late?” she cried, jumping 
up and shaking herself. 

“Sure, it’s dinner-time. What were you 
reading that was so dull that you fell to 
sleep over it?” asked Evelyn, idly picking 
up the book which had fallen to the ground 
when Marcia arose. 

She glanced at the title and laid it down 
without comment. 

“I see you don’t approve of it,” said 
Marcia, lightly, as they walked toward the 
house. 

“Not for Sunday reading,” answered 
Evelyn, gravely. “It is a good book, but 
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I feel that a distinction should be made 
between Sunday and everyday reading. We 
have plenty of good literature for the 
Lord’s Day.” 

Dinner passed quickly. Marcia was 
rather silent. She studied Evelyn’s ani- 
mated face a great deal during the meal 
and felt strangely dissatisfied with herself. 
Her inactive morning had deprived her of a 
desire to eat, and she watched the hearty 
appetites of the Ames family with envy as 
she picked at the excellent food before her. 

“Now I will indulge in a little cat nap,” 
observed Evelyn, as the dinner work was 
finished, and she climbed the stairs to her 
room. 

“You’re leaving me alone all day,” com- 
mented Marcia. 

“Come with me. There’s room for both 
on the bed,” yawned Evelyn, sleepily. 

“Goodness! I couldn’t sleep now.” 

“Well, I can. Make yourself at home. 
I’ll only sleep about an hour,” and Evelyn 
turned over without more ado. 

Marcia shrugged her shoulders and pro- 
ceeded to beautify herself for the afternoon. 
She was still dressing when Evelyn awoke. 
The latter sprang up and smoothed her 
ruffled dress and hair. 

“The kiddies will be awake in a little bit 
and will be calling for their Sunday 
stories,” she brightly announced. 

“Do you tell them stories every Sunday 
afternoon?” queried Marcia. 

“Either afternoon or evening.” 

“What comes after the story-telling?” 
asked Marcia, dryly, beginning to realize 
that she was likely to be a lonely observer 
the entire day. 

“Why, I’m going to make a few calls. 
Won’t you come along, Marcia?” asked 
Evelyn, persuasively. 

“What kind of people are they?” hesitated 
Marcia. 

“Just plain, Christian people. 
them, I know.” 

Marcia turned to the glass and surveyed 
her rouged cheeks. Without a word she 
took her handkerchief, moistened it and 
removed the red stain and powder. Evelyn 
looked on in approval. 

“You don’t need that after you have been 
out in this country air for awhile,” she 
observed. 

The story-telling occupied only a_half- 
hour, and soon the two girls were tripping 
down the country road arm in arm. 

“Mrs. Willis has been bedridden for 
months,” explained Evelyn as they entered 
the gate in front of a neat, white cottage. 

Marcia wondered as she took the invalid’s 
white hand if she, through months of ill- 
ness, could have retained the look of peace 
and contentment which seemed to have 
settled like a mask over the old lady’s face. 

“Is she always like that?” she whispered 
as, the visit over, the two girls wended their 
way toward the next place. 

“Always. She’s often in pain, but she 
bears it sweetly and patiently.” Evelyn’s 
soft brown eyes were moist with feeling. 

“You will like old Mr. Blodgett,” she con- 
tinued. “He’s funny. I do so enjoy talking 


You'll like 





to him I sometimes have a hard time pulling 
myself away.” 

Mr. Blodgett proved to be a cripple. He 
sat in his wheel-chair watching the girls 
come up the walk, and gave them a welcome 
when they entered. Marcia listened quietly 
when Evelyn explained the Sunday-school 
lesson to him and gave in substance the 
morning’s sermon. Evelyn’s brand of 
Christianity was impressing her more and 
more. 

Then they talked as the afternoon waned. 
Marcia grew intensely interested as old Mr. 
Blodgett recalled one reminiscence after an- 
other of his early life. They finally rose 
with regret and departed in spite of his 
protests. 

“One more place and then we must hurry 
home to supper,” said Evelyn, as they left 
the house. 

“Do let me do something here,” cried 
Marcia, impulsively. 

“All right, you can read to Mrs. Avery. 
She has been blind for years,” replied 
Evelyn. 
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A Prayer 


ET me be a little kinder, 

Let me be a little blinder 
To the faults of those about me. 
Let me praise a little more; 

Let me be when I am weary 
Just a little bit more cheery— 
Let me serve a little better 

Those that I am striving for. 





Let me be a little braver 

When temptation bids me waver, 
Let me strive a little harder 

To be all that I should be; 

Let me be a little meeker 

With the brother who is weaker. 
Let me think more of my neighbor 
And a little less of me. 


Let me be a little sweeter— 
Make my life a bit completer, 

By doing what I should do, 
Every minute of the day. 

Let me toil without complaining, 
Not a humble task disdaining; 
Let me face the summons calmly 
When death beckons me away. 


—WSelected. 
(Ee BhR S| eh zh] BD bo) 9] a] ] o ] 2) 


Mrs. Avery took a hand of each girl and 
welcomed them with delight. 

“My dears, you can’t realize what a ray 
of sunlight your coming is. Will you read 
me a wee bit from the good Book, Evelyn?” 

“Marcia wants to,” replied Evelyn, as 
she placed the Bible in her cousin’s hands. 

Marcia started to read, at first hesitat- 
ingly, but soon in an absorbed manner as 
the meaning of the beautiful words, in- 
tensified through-her experiences of the 
day, crowded in upon her. She was startled 
when Mrs. Avery gently laid her hand on 
the Book to stop her. 

“Just a few verses, dear. I love to hear 
your young voice read them, but just those 
few will fill my mind for many an hour.” 
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They bade her good-by soon afterward 
and a very silent pair turned slowly home- 
ward. 


“We always have an experience meeting 
Sunday evening. There is no night meet- 
ing in the country, so we do the next best 
thing. You can listen to us tonight if you 
wish,” explained Evelyn. 

But Marcia pleaded a headache and re- 
tired after supper to her room. She did not 
intend to sleep, for her mind was too fully 
aroused for that. The day’s panorama 
traveled slowly before her eyes. Sunday, 
the day of rest. Evelyn had not rested 
except for that one hour after the noonday 
meal. Was her perspective of the Lord’s 
Day all wrong? Marcia suddenly longed to 
talk to Evelyn. And even as she wished for 
her companionship, Evelyn cpened the door 
softly and slipped in. Marcia sat up 
quickly. 

“Evelyn, what is meant by the Lord’s 
Day being a day of rest? You haven’t 
rested all day, and yet you lock so bright 
and fresh.” 

“Well, Marcia,” replied Evelyn, soberly, 
“you’ve slept a great part of the day, and I 
don’t believe you’re rested, are you?’ ob- 
serving her keenly. 

“No, I’m not,” confessed Marcia. 

Lord’s Day rest means more to me than 
to allow our bodies to get sluggish and tired 
from unaccustomed inaction. God gave us 
this day for rest, but it is also his day, and 
to my mind there is no better way to spend 
it than in serving him. Rest does not so 
much mean lying down all day. To me 
the real rest is a change of occupation, a 
change from the daily routine. I have a 
class in Sunday-school and sing in the 
choir at church. I try to give all I can of 
myself and I reap abundantly in return. 
Why, Marcia, the Lord’s Day is my shield 
and buckler for the coming week.” 

“T have a class at home, too, but I don’t 
teach it like you do. Sunday has never 
meant to me what it does to you,” sighed 
Marcia. ; 

“Join our Sunday routine, Marcia. Try 
it, anyway. There is a class of little tots 
just pining for a teacher. Take them for 
the summer and see how it works,” urged 
Evelyn. 

Marcia hesitated for a moment, as though 
loath to let go of her old standards. She 
lifted her head with determination. 

“T think I will try being an active Chris- 
tian instead of a passive one,” she said 
slowly. 

Evelyn jumped up and hugged her. 

“Then you can join our experience meet- 
ing next Sunday night,” she said slowly, for 
she knew why Marcia had slipped to her 
room directly after supper. 

Marcia flushed, then laughed. 

“I think if I had the courage of my 
convictions after supper like I have now, 
I could have been an active member of your 
experience meeting tonight,” she admitted. 
—The Baptist Standard. 
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Church History for the Bar 


I cannot refrain from congratulating The 
Herald on the editorial, “Church History 
for the Bar.” Certainly there are many 
tine Christian lawyers, and I have known 
some of them personally, but there are also 
too many who so little regard justice, that 
it is no wonder that there are organizations 
being brought into existence whose chief 
business is to see that the dignity of the law 
is maintained. Too many lawyers are like 
the one whose grave an Irishman chanced 
to find in a cemetery. Upon it was this in- 
scription: “Here lies a lawyer and an hon- 
est man.” After reading it carefully to see 
that he had made no mistake, he called the 
sexton and inquired, “What in the world did 
they bury them both in the same grave for?” 

I once heard an acquaintance of Mr. Lin- 
coln say that after taking a case and lis- 
tening to the evidence of his client, Mr. Lin- 
coln left the room. When the time came 
for him to defend his client, the judge sent 
for him to come in. Mr. Lincoln said: “Tell 
the judge I got my hands dirty, and came 
out to wash them.” 

When men whom all know to be guilty 
are freed on a mere legalistic technique, is 
it any wonder men who are real men, but 
who become disgusted by the lack of law 
enforeement, band themselves together, and 
sometimes even overstep the bounds of law- 
ful proceedings themselves in their eager- 
ness that the law shall be respected? 

This disrespect for the law too often is 
fostered in the homes, and in the church. 
And is it any wonder that when children 
from such homes are grown, they disrespect 
the law of the land? I believe in an orderly, 
law respecting home, where the parents’ 
word is law, and where the parents them- 
selves are the observers of our State and 
national laws. 

E. E. BENNETT. 

Cynthiana, Indiana. 


II 


That editorial on “Church History for the 
Bar” is one of the best and most timely that 
I have seen. The Church has been made 
the butt of all and every objection that in 
any way concerned the welfare of the race. 
The Church has suffered from within and 
without. Too often the outside accusation 
has met assent from within; adding to the 
already too heavy burden it is carrying. 
The editorial points out the trailing prac- 
tice of courts and judges and the restless- 
ness resulting therefrom. The Church may 
be backward in many of its theologies and 
customs; but I very much doubt if it can 
hold a candle to the present day customs of 
jurisprudence common to every State in the 


Union, or the world for that matter. Let 
the lampooning henceforth be directed 
toward the lawyers, judges, courts, etc., 


until decency and horse sense prevail. 
Switch the habit of cudgeling the Church to 
a cudgeling of the politicians, lawyers, 
judges, courts. In time, the membership 
of the Church may be made to see something 
aside from their old habit of hackling the 
Church. 
W. 


Daily Vacation Bible School 


It was my privilege to assist in the Daily 
Vacation Bible School which was held in the 
First Christian Church of Albany last sum- 
mer, August 1-23, with an enrollment of 
forty-four. 

During the eighteen days of session, the 
Juniors memorized two Psalms, several] 
Seripture portions, the Beatitudes, books of 


the Old Testament, and the words of five 
hymns. 

Mr. Wulchlegger, the principal, conducted 
the Junior Boys’ Handwork, and many use- 
ful articles were made. -The Junior Girls 
made washcloths, which were sent to Miss 
Clive Williams for her work in Porto Rico, 
besides books illustrating hymns, aprons, 
waste paper baskets, and picture frames of 
raffia. 

Miss Marion Rhodes of the State College 
was very efficient in the Kindergarten De- 
partment, teaching the little ones Scripture 
verses, songs, drills, and handwork. The 
school closed August 23, with an appropri- 
ate program of music, recitation of memory 
work and an exhibition of handwork. 

It is encouraging to work with children of 
the D. V. B. S. age because of their alert 
minds and ready response to all that is pro- 
posed. We pray for more teachers to enroll 
in this particular field of labor, for it is so 
much worth while. 

MAY BEST TAYLOR. 

Albany, N. Y. 


Miss Penrod 

I wish personally to thank you for that 
fine tribute of respect paid to Miss Chris- 
tene Penrod in The Herald for December 13. 
It was my pleasure while Christian En- 
deavor secretary of the R. I. and Mass. Con- 
ference twenty or more years ago to arrange 
for an itinerary for Miss Penrod in connec- 
tion with our Young People’s work—she 
being then partly supported by the Endeav- 
orers of our Conference. During those 
weeks Miss Penrod was in our home much 
of the time. Never will we forget the im- 
press she made upon ourselves and children. 
Even today they speak of her with reverence 
and love. Of her truly it may be said, “She 
being dead, yet speaketh.” 

E. J. BODMAN. 
Fall River, Mass. 


Men’s Work Meeting 


Through the kindness of President Coffin 
ot the General Convention I was invited to 
represent the Christian Church at a meet- 
ing of “Men’s work leaders in different de- 
nominations,” in Philadelphia on De- 
cember 19. There were six denomina- 
tions represented at this meeting as 
follows: Congregational, Presbyterian, 
Episcopalian, Baptist, Evangelical (Syn- 
od) and Christian. The finest spiritual 
fellowship existed and the subjects for dis- 
cussion were handled by men who had a 
vision of the great masses of men in all the 
religious bodies all over the country in both 
city and rural district. Discussions were 
held concerning the forms of organization, 
finance, executive work, and programs of 
work, on many personal experiences were 
given to prove the benefit of men’s organi- 
zations connected with the church. 

There were also found to be some objec- 
tions to the organizations as proving a hin- 
drance to the real work of the church. One 
pastor made the remark that his men’s Bible 
class was so large that it overtopped the 
work of the church. Great drives were 
made for membership of the class and men 
were secured that had no interest in the 
work of the church and could net be in- 
duced to take any part in the work of the 
church. In other words there was a rivalry 
among the divisions of-the class to simply 
get members with no regard to the service 
they might render the class or church, es- 
pecially the latter. 

One other question or objection to the 
success of men’s organizations in some in- 
stances was that as soon as a leader proved 
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himself valuable he was promoted to a big- 
ger job. In many cases he was thus over- 
loaded with work and unable to accomplish 
anything really worth while; yet if he had 
been left a little longer at the work for 
which he had been trained and where he 
was beginning to make the work count, he 
would have made a success of the work and 
himself. 

Experience also testified that the Rotary 
and Kiwanis clubs were more anxious to 
listen to the story of the Bible than the so- 
called popular subjects of the day, that 
speakers did dare to talk Christ at these 
meetings, and if a speaker did not include 
Christ as the ideal of his address, he would 
soon be on the waiting list as a speaker. 

It was surely a pleasure to fellowship with 
these splendid men and get a vision of the 
church work in this interdenominational 
way. 

J. ELLIOTT EPRIGHT. 

Milford, N. J. 


Emphasizing Sunday-school Work 

As statistics show that about eighty-five 
percent of the membership of the church 
comes from the Sunday-school, the Graham 
Christian Church at this time is stressing 
that phase of the work. We have just re- 
organized the Sunday-school and have put 
on the graded work in all the lower classes. 
Since the children are becoming more deeply 
interested in the religious instruction given 
them through the Sunday-school, the fathers 
and mothers are also showing a deeper con- 
cern in all the activities of the church. It 
is said, “A little child shall lead them.” I 
wonder how many fathers would absent 
themselves from the church services if the 
children would take the lead and say, “Come 
en, Dad, and let us go to church and Sun- 
day-school.” On the other hand, can we as 
fathers and mothers expect our children to 
do something we are not doing ourselves? I 
believe that the greatest treasure any per- 
son can acquire in this world is a Christian 
boy or girl. I fear that most of us do not 
spend enough time with our children. 

Now I have no unfriendly criticism for 
any member in the church, for most all of 
us are more interested in the growth of 
our church than we think we are. The trou- 
ble is we don’t think. Our pastor, Rev. 
S. L. Beougher, has set most of us thinking. 
He gives us something to think about in the 
form of a sermon each Sunday and our 
congregations are growing as well as our 


Sunday-school. 
W. R. HARDEN. 
Graham, N. C. 


A Letter From Dr. Long 


After December 26, I will be located at 
910 S. Newport Avenue, Tampa,. Florida. 
I have accepted calls to the pastorate of the 
churches of Pope’s Chapel, Mt. Auburn, and 
Franklinton, N. C., for the conference year 
of 1923-1924. As I expect to spend the re 
mainder of the winter in Florida, Drs. J. P. 
Barrett, J. O. Atkinson, and P. H. Fleming 
have agreed to do some preaching for my 
flocks while I am away, and I feel certain 
my people will not grumble if I remain 
away all year, if they can secure the ser- 
vices of such able pulpiteers as those men- 
tioned. 

At the request of President J. A. Hender- 
son, of our Franklinton Christian College, 
I took charge of the Biblical class of four or 
five Negroes. The class has grown to fifteen 
of the brightest and best of our colored 
friends. I teach them without money and 
without price. I have assigned the class a 
full amount of work to do while I am away. 
The class deserves and will get encourage- 
ment. Some of the members will become 
home, and some foreign, missionaries. Only 
one preacher among them is a woman—a 

(Continued on page 18) 
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For Children 


A Surprise 


T was New Year’s Eve. Nellie and her 

mother, and Jack, their dog, lived in a 
tiny house just on the edge of the little 
town. 

Nellie’s mother had been sick and had 
not been able to sew for people as she gen- 
erally did, and so there was very little to 
eat in the house and the coal in the cellar 
was all gone. 

“It’s dreadfully cold, mamma,” 
said, with a shiver. 

“T know it, dear. I hoped that we should 
not have any more snow this winter, but the 
storm last night makes it bitterly cold.” 

“Can’t we do something, mamma?  To- 
morrow is New Year’s Day.” 

“Yes, dear, we must. We’ll go into the 
woods just back of the house and see if we 
can not pick up some wood. We can have 
a good, warm fire for New Year’s, if noth- 
ing else.” 

“But it is so dark, mother!” 

“T’ll light the lantern, Nellie, and then 
we'll be able to see.” 

So very soon Nellie and her mother bun- 
dled up as warmly as possible, went into 
the woods, and carried back armful after 
armful of wood. Jack went along, barking 
joyfully. Perhaps he knew that there 
would soon be a good fire, and that they 
could all get warm. When they were re- 
turning to the house on their very last trip, 
Jack commenced to smell around on the 
snow and to bark loudly. 

“He acts as if some one had been here, 
mother, while we were gone,” Nellie ex- 
claimed. 

“T hope that some one has brought me 
some sewing to do,’’? Mrs. Grey said quickly. 
“That would be the best kind of news.” 

“Let us hurry, mother; I’m sure that 
some one has been here. Jack is certainly 
trying to tell us.” 

Yes, there were wagon tracks in the snow, 
and footprints which neither of them had 
made. They looked into the tiny sitting 
room, but no one was there. 

“IT am afraid that we missed the people 
by going to the woods, Nellie,” Mrs. Grey 
said, sadly. 

But Nellie had peered into the kitchen, 
and now she gave a joyful shout. “Oh, do 
come here, mamma, quickly, quickly! Just 
see the things to eat, bread and cake and 
apples and flour and potatoes—oh, dear, I 
can hardly wait to get at the things, they 
look so good!” 

Mrs. Grey hurried into the tiny kitchen 
full of wonder and amazement. There 
were the bundles, just as Nellie had said! 
There was a little note, too, promising Mrs. 
Grey all the sewing she could do. 

“It seems almost too good to be true, 
Nellie. Here is everything we need, and 
I am strong enough now to do all the work 
that any one can send. God has been very 
good to us, dear.” 


Nellie 


“Isn’t it a lovely surprise, mother? I 
don’t always care for surprises. I am 
afraid of them; but this was a beautiful 
cne. Happy New Year, mother! Happy 
New Year!”—Mabel Cronise Jones, in 
Sunshine. 


The New Leaves 


AKE UP!” said a clear little voice. 

Tommy awoke and sat up in bed. At the 
foot of the bed stood a boy about his own 
age, all dressed in white, like fresh snow. 
He had very bright eyes and he looked 
straight at Tommy. 

“Who are you?” asked Tommy. 

“IT am the New Year!” said the boy. 
“This is my day and I have brought- you 
your leaves.” 

“What leaves?” asked Tommy. 

“The new ones, to be sure,” said the New 
Year. “I hear bad accounts of you from 
my daddy—” 

“Who is your daddy?” asked Tommy. 

-“The Old Year, of course!” said the boy. 
“He said you asked too many needless ques- 
tions, and I see he was right. He says you 
are greedy, too, and that you sometimes 
pinch your little sister, and that one day 


you threw your reader into the fire. Now 
all this must stop.” 
“Oh, must it?” said Tommy. He felt 


frightened and did not know just what to 
say. 

The boy nodded. “If it doesn’t stop,” he 
said, “you will grow worse and worse every 
year, till you grow up into a horrid man. 
Do you want to be a horrid man?” 

“N-no!” said Tommy. 

“Then you must stop bemg a horrid 
boy!” said the New Year. “Take your 
leaves!” and he held out a packet of what 
looked like copybook leaves, all sparkling 
white, like his own clothes. 

“Turn over one of these leaves every 
day,” he said, “and soon you will be a 
good boy instead of a horrid one.” 

Tommy took the leaves and looked at 
them. On each leaf a few words were 
written. On one it said, “Help your 
mother!” On another, “Don’t pull the cat’s 
tail!” On another, “Don’t eat so much!” 
And on still another, “Don’t fight Billy 
Jenkins!” 

“Oh!” cried Tommy, “I have to fight 
Billy Jenkins! He said—” 

“Good-by!” said the New Year. “I 
shall come again, when I am old, to see 
whether you have been a good boy or a 


horrid one. Remember— 
“Horrid boy makes horrid man; 
You alone can change the plan.” 


“He turned away and opened the window. 
A cold wind blew in and swept the leaves 
out of Tommy’s hand. “Stop! stop!” he 
cried. “Tell me—” But the New Year was 
gone, and Tommy, staring after him, saw 
only his mother coming into the room. 
“Dear child,” she said, “Why, the wind is 
blowing everything about.” 
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“My leaves! My leaves!” cried Tommy, 
and jumping out of bed he looked all over 
the room, but he could not find one. 

“Never mind,” said Tommy. “I can turn 
them just the same, and I mean to. I will 
not grow into a horrid man.” And he 
didn’t.—Christian Advocate, 


A Black Boy’s Heart 


HEY were the prettiest pair of ponies 
at the fair, and their groom was a Negro 

boy, who ran by their side as they went 
round and round the ring, obeying every 
word or motion of his. When they stopped 
before the grandstand, the ponies rubbed 
up to Cato as though they loved him. 

“What is their price?” asked a horse 
dealer. 

“Five hundred dollars,” 

“Stuff and nonsense 
dealer. I'll give three 
cash for them.” 

Cato shook his head; but though every 
one admired them, no one wanted to buy. 

“There,” said the horse dealer, “you see 
no one wants them. Tell me who owns 
them. He will be glad to take my offer.” 

“Dey belong to my young missis, an’ she 
ain’t goin’ to sell ’cept she get five hundred: 
dollars for ’em,” said Cato. 

“Humph!” said the horse dealer. “A 
young girl owns them, does she? Well, if 
you'll swear that one of them went lame I'll 
give you fifty dollars for yourself and will 
buy the ponies at three hundred dollars. 
You never had fifty dollars in your life, did 
you now?” 

Cato gave such a start that the ponies 
started too. Then, looking up, he said: 
“Reck’n ye think dat ’cause de Lord give 
Cato a black skin he give him a black heart 
too. ’Tain’t so; he ain’t goin’ to blacken it 
dat way, nuther.” 

“Cato,” said a gentleman standing by 
who had overheard the conversation, “why 
does your young mistress want to sell her 
ponies?” 

“De plantation, it bound to be sold nex’ 
week,” he said, “if me and Miss Helen can’t 
raise de money. Master, he got all but five 
hundred dollars, an’ he took sick, an’ de 
barn burn down. Dat how come Miss Helen 
sell de ponies.” 

“Well,” said the gentleman, “you take 
them back and tell her they are sold for five 
hundred dollars. My man will go with you 
and take the money. Tell her I am going 
to Europe for a year and would consider it 
a favor if she would use them while I am 
away. If she can buy them back when I 
return, I shall be very glad to sell them 
to her.” 

“If Cato ever kin serve you, sir, he jes’ 
boun’ to do dat thing.” 

“You have done it already, Cato.” 

“What, sah? I ain’t never seen yo’ befo’.” 

“True, but you have given me an oppor- 
tunity to help another in trouble. You gave 
it to me just now when I overheard you re- 
fuse to blacken your heart for that man’s 
money.”—Herald and Presbyter. 


said Cato. 
said the horse 
hundred dollars 
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bright student and an able preacher for her 
age and opportunity. Send President Hen- 
derson, dear reader, some good books for 
this class—Bibles, maps, Bible dictionaries, 
commentaries, money, clothing of any size 
or age—“‘They’ll make ’em fit.” 

If you are passing through North Caro- 
lina on your way to Florida and feel a trifle 
gloomy or sad, just halt at the college and 
let President Henderson take your offering. 
Then call on this class and hear some good 
praying, preaching, and singing. You will 
say that you never saw by faith the “sweet 
chariot” swing so low, and you will go “on 
your way rejoicing.” Give the brother in 
black a lift and you will win a great victory 
for humanity. 

DANIEL ALBRIGHT LONG. 

Tampa, Florida. 


Illogical and Hard to Define 


I have just given my pastor the money 
for a renewal to The Herald of Gospel Lib- 


erty. Now since a paper’s friends are its 
best assets, I do not understand why a group 
of its readers must be ridiculed, held up to 
scorn, and accused of impeding the progress 
of the Church, in practically every issue. 


The writer understands fully that there 
were Christians before all the New Testa- 
ment writers had written their books; but 
still, however logical or illogical it may 
seem, I belong to that group of people called 
“Fundamentalists.” But since the Christian 
Church is so peculiar in that what one be- 
lieves about Christ or the Bible is not a test 
of fellowship, our paper cannot consistently 
endorse the one view to the disadvantage of 
the other for the simple reason that private 
interpretation of the Scriptures is the privi- 
lege of all. And “union” being our aim, 
practices and editorial policies not promot- 
ing that end must seem illogical to its 
thoughtful readers, and lard to define to 
outsiders. 


WILLARD ANDERSON. 
Darlington, Indiana. 


From the Field 


NEW ENGLAND LETTER 
ROCKINGHAM CONFERENCE 


Rye, N. H., December 20—On November 
25 a union Thanksgiving service was held 
in the Christian Church at two-thirty. In 
the evening at seven-thirty a Thanksgiving 
cantata, “Praise and Thanksgiving,’ was 
given under the direction of Charles Moul- 
ton, of Atlantic Heights, the chorus con- 
sisting of Rye singers. December 2, a 
Thank-offering service was held in the 
Christian Church. A pageant was given by 
the ladies of the Christian Church of Kit- 
tery, Maine. December 14, a reception was 
given the Sunday-school in the vestry of the 
Rye Christian Church. Refreshments were 
served, after which stereoscopic pictures 
were given by Rev. J. E. Everingham. The 
Ladies’ Union of the Rye Church served a 
supper in the dining room of the church on 
Wednesday evening at six-thirty. 

PERCY WARREN CASWELL, Field Secretary. 


Kittery Point, Me—December 26—Rev. 
W. T. Coffin and daughter, Miss Beatrice, of 
Taunton, Mass., were the guests of rela- 
tives here over the holidays. Our Christ- 
mas season was thoroughly enjoyed by all. 
Our pastor gave us two grand Christmas 
messages on Sunday, and the choir rendered 
some beautiful Christmas music. On Mon- 
day evening the children of the Sunday- 
school gave us a very nice entertainment. 
At the close of the program Santa Claus 
gave us a brief visit and with very pleasant 
memories and a large and beautiful Christ- 
mas gave freely of its “assortment of 
fruits.” Our pastor was kindly remem- 
bered by the Bible class, and the spirit of 
good will was shared by all. Our former 
pastor, Rev. H. J. Fleming, of South Port- 
land, Me., and his wife were the holiday 
guests of her parents, Capt. and Mrs. 
Charles E. Sawyer. On account of the 
Christmas festivities our Endeavor meeting 
was held Wednesday evening instead of 
Tuesday evening. It was held at the home 
of Mr. Justin Lawyer, and was very inter- 
esting.—A MEE. m 

RHODE ISLAND AND MASSACHUSETTS 
CONFERENCE 


The conference board extends to all the 
churches, pastors, members, and readers of 


The Herald a very bright and prosperous 
New Year. May it be a year of freedom 
from sin, a year of service, a year of trust 
in God, and it will be a happy year from 
first to last.—E. J. BoDMAN, President. 


Pottersville—1924! Let it be an appii 
forum! “Thank God and take courage.”— 
F. H. GARDNER. 


Attleboro—True Christian fellowship ex- 
isting in Rhode Island and Massachusetts 
Conference has made its men and women 
strong for life’s duties. Wishing all a hap- 
py New Year.—ELLEN G. GUSTIN. 


Westerly—To the Christian churches of 
the Rhode Island and Massachusetts Con- 
ference, the Broad Street Christian Church 
sends kindest regards and all good wishes 
tor the New Year now opening before us. 
May it be a year of great privileges and 
blessings. May God’s presence abide with 
you.—A. L. SCHONING. 


Smith Mills—1924 greets us with oppor- 
tunities for Christian service. How many 
will be led to Christ? How many lives will 
be helped by contact with ours?—UEL AN- 
DERSON. 


West Dighton—May the outlook of this 
year be greater and our efforts more de- 
termined that the will of God should be 
shown more by personal evangelism.— 
ARTHUR H. WILDE. 


Rice City—That the God of all grace may 
fill your minds and hearts with the fullness 
of his love; that you may know, as the year 
1924 passes, greater fellowship with Jesus 
Christ; that you may be led in all things 
by the Holy Spirit, is my wish for the New 
Year for every one who may read this 
greeting.—H. St. J. FILMER. 


South Rehoboth—We are working togeth- 
er in faith and hope, but with a constantly 
diminishing American population and ever 
increasing foreign population. -We have re- 
paired our church and can now worship with 
more comfort. We would greet all in the 
Christian faith and join with all in prayer 
for the program of the Kingdom of God on 
earth.—F. J. DARK. 

The third group meeting for young people 
was held on Saturday afternoon, December 
15, at West Mansfield, with an attendance 
of forty-five. Miss Mary W. Arnold, Sun- 
day-school secretary of the conference, pre- 
sided during the afternoon and introduced 
the following speakers: Mrs. L. F. Dennett, 
Rev. L. B. Smith (both of Providence), also 
Rev. L. C. Fletcher, of Yale Divinity School. 
Their addresses were full of interest, each 
having a vital message for the young folks 
of today. Supper was served by the ladies 
of the entertaining church, Thomas White, 
of Swansea, being toastmaster. He called 
upon Rev. Ellen G. Gustin, a former pastor 
of the church, also Mr. L. Hathaway, Mr. 
N. K. Totman, and Miss E. Bucklin, who re- 
sponded to toasts. The meetings have been 
full of interest and enthusiasm, and requests 
have been made to the writer that they be 
continued. We hope to arrange for a fourth 
meeting about January 26.—EH. J. BODMAN. 


New Bedford—About one hundred and 
fifty men were gathered at a turkey supper 
in the social rooms of the North Christjan 
Church on Thursday, December 13. Rev. 
H. M. Hainer pastor. Prof. Albert G. Bailey, 








Christ in Word and Work 


A Careful Study of the Master 
by 
Dr. Martyn Summerbell 


Dr. Kerr has said of this boox, “It is a condensed manual of divin- 
ity, constructive rather than controversial, and opens the way to a 
better understanding of the Savior’s nature and mission.” 


It has a decided bearing on the discussions that are affecting the 
whole Protestant communion at the present time, since it goes to the 
heart of the problem of Christ in the Christian system. 

It should have a place on the study table of every minister, be on 
the shelves of every Sunday-school library, and be in the hands of 
every officer of our Endeavor Societies. 


Price, $1.50 postpaid 
THE CHRISTIAN PUBLISHING ASSOCIATION, Dayton, Ohio 
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of Boston University, gave a most delightful 
address on a very dead person but a very 
live subject, “King Tut.” It was replete 
with information, humorous wit, and com- 
mon sense application to modern times and 
folks. Rev. E. J. Bodman, president of the 
Rhode Island and Massachusetts Confer- 
ence, and Rev. Uel Anderson, pastor of the 
Smith Mills Christian Church, were guests 


> & of the evening. The Men’s League of the 


North Christian Church is to be congratu- 
lated on such a successful social gathering. 
On Monday evening, December 17, Mrs. 
Caroline C. Barney, of Lynn, speaker of the 
State Parent-teacher Association, addressed 
the mothers’ club. Mrs. Barney’s subject 
was “The Mother Playfellow.” She is a 
fluent speaker and knows her subject thor- 
oughly, and it was easy to visualize the 
imaginary characters she introduced to her 
audience, when illustrating some particular 
method of play. A business meeting fol- 
lowed and refreshments were served at a 
table decorated with Christmas colors and 
lighted with numerous red candles, thus 
throwing out the Christmas cheer. 
E. J. BODMAN, 
Field Secretary. 


ILLINOIS 


Lowisville, December 25—We have just 
closed a very fine meeting with the Beth- 
saida Church, Southern Indiana Conference, 
Rev. Charles Mahan pastor. The church 
was greatly revived and there were eleven 
accessions and three renewals. Bro. Mahan 
supplied for me at Hord. Had a quiet home 
wedding with my Bethlehem Church, Sat- 
urday evening—Mr. Clarence Storckman 
and Miss Zelphia Moore. We wish them 
many years of happy life. We expect to as- 
sist Rev. Walter Fasnacht at Mt. Zion be- 
& ginning January 1 for ten days.—JOHN 
BAUGHMAN. 


Sumner—The corner stone of the new Sumner 
Christian Church was laid with appropriate services 
on Wednesday, December 12. On account of the day 
being rainy and disagreeable the greater part of the 
program was held in the old one, which was nearly 
filled with those interested in the construction of the 
new building, The pastor, Rev. J. M. Bradbury, in a 
few well-chosen remarks stated the object of the 
meeting. The history of the Sumner Christian Church, 
together with the names of the present officers of 
all the departments of the church, was read by Mary 
A. Stoltz. This was followed by the sermon delivered 
by Rev. A. O. Jacobs, of Olney, president of the 
Southern Wabash Illinois Christian Conference. His 
address was masterful and well received by his audi- 
ence, Anji offering was taken, after which the serv- 
ices were completed at the southwest corner of the 
foundation of the new building. Brother Bradbury, 
standing by the corner stone, exhibited the copper 
box to be deposited in the foundation just back of 
the stone and read the list of contents as follows: 
The Bible; the history of the Sumner Christian 
Church ; names of all the present officers; a fac-simile 
copy of the first Herald of Gospel Liberty published in 
1808—the oldest religious newspaper in the world; 
the last copy of The Herald of Gospel Liberty; a pic- 
ture of the old building; The Christian Missionary; 
the current issue of the Sumner -Press; a printed 
announcement of the corner stone laying. After sing- 
ing the Doxology the benediction was pronounced by 
the pastor.—Sumner Press. 


INDIANA 


Advance, December 25—It has been my 
privilege the past two and a half weeks to 
participate with the Old Union people, as 
their pastor, in a fine revival meeting. 
Weather conditions and the “Christmas 
spirit” hindered some, but with the excep- 
tion of one night (being rained out entire- 
ly) we had good attendance throughout. Six- 
teen souls were added to the church, most of 
them accepting Christ in the meeting. Those 


® converted are for the most part young peo- 


ple and children. This church is in the open 
country. It has a host of young people, 
Some of them with fine musical ability. The 
Sunday-school attendance is increasing. The 
Past two Sundays we have had an attend 
ance of more than a hundred. The church 
is planning to repair its basement in the 
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near future to make room for a 
Junior Sunday-school which we feel is 
a vital need if it is properly to care for 
the host of children and young people un- 
der its care. A few evenings ago the mem- 
bers and friends of the Advance and Old 
Union churches presented the pastor and 
family with a splendid donation including a 
fine flock of chickens. Back of these much 
appreciated gifts from these churches we 
feel that we have the hearty and sympa- 
thetic good will of the people. Recently ten 
or twelve teacher-training pupils of Ad- 
vance took their first examination in the 
Pilgrim Course of Training, all of whom 
made passing grades. The time is not far 








f 7) 
A Book Worth While 


HAVE read with ever deepening 

interest the latest book by Rev. W. 
F. Jordan, “Glimpses of Indian Amer- 
ica,” and gladly give it my whole- 
hearted endorsement and earnestly 
recommend it to our people. 

Rev. Mr. Jordan is 2 minister in the 
Christian Church, serving the Ameri- 
can Bible Society as the secretary 


of “The Upper Andes Agency.” 
In this capacity Mr. Jordan has 
had unusual opportunities of ac- 


quainting himself with the country 
and people he mentions. His min- 
istry as a successful distributor of 
Bibles, and his earnest endeavor to 
help the people by preaching Christ 
to them, have brought him into close 
touch and daily contact with all 
classes in Latin America and the sad 
conditions under which they live; and 
out of his experience and a heart of 
love for humanity he reeords the facts 
and conditions as he knows them to be 
from his years of service in their 
country. He knows the people about 
whom he writes; he knows their 
- needs; he knows their suffering; he 
knows their helpfulness and their 
hopelessness as no man can know 
them, who has not lived in their land 
and seen them in their daily toil and 
degradation. The revelations of the 
book are startling in the extreme, and 
few people in this land of luxury have 
any adequate knowledge of the de- 
spairing condition and priest-ridden 
life of the people living in the country 
described. The description of the 
country is so real, and the pictur- 
esqueness of the natives so vivid that 
the reader feels himself following the 
mountain path, breathing the mvoun- 
tain air, and mingling with the people. 
The sound scholarship and the fine 
literary charm of the book should 
make it deservedly popular, while the 
full, correct, and accurate informa- 
tion it contains makes it indispensable 
to our people in general, and to 

preachers in particular. 

J. F. BURNETT. 

















Dayton, Ohio. 
l 
distant when the Advance Sunday-school 
will have a fine lot of thoroughly trained 
teachers. There is need of more room ade- 
quately to care for the Advance school. 
A room in the Junior Department has been 
provided for the Cradle Roll. This room is 
being equipped with bed, chairs, play things, 
etc., so that during the Sunday-school and 
church services, too, the little tots, too 
young for the Beginners’ Department, can 
be cared for here, while the mothers are 
left free to participate in the services of 





the church and Sunday-school. On the first 
Sunday morning of the New Year the Ad- 
vance Church and community are to be fav- 
ored with a Flying Squadron speaker. Then 
on Saturday evening before the second Sun- 
day there is to be a Sunday-school supper in 
the basement of the church and a program 
in the auditorium at which time Mrs. F. E. 
Bullock is to be present and speak and again 
Sunday morning at the eleven o’clock hour. 
The Advance Church has just issued a cal- 
endar which is to go into every home of the 
church. It announces the regular meetings 
of the church and its departments and a 
few special features for the year, such as 
Children’s Day, Foreign Mission Day, re- 
vival meeting, Easter, etc. The Christmas 
programs given at Old Union and Advance 
were good. The meeting at Old Union pre- 
vented training for an extensive program, 
but the Advance folks were free to prepare 
for a much more elaborate exercise which 
was given on Christmas Eve in the presence 
of a large audience. Brother Roy Lucas and 
the pastor of our Lebanon Church, Rev. A. 
W. Cash, also Rev. Mr. Kern, were in at- 
tendance at the Old Union meeting one eve- 
ning.—E. C. GEEDING, Pastor. 


OHIO 


Bentonville, December 20—I am in a 
great revival with Pastor Lot Stratton at 
Union, Adams County. This is Dr. Bur- 
nett’s old home church. The Methodist and 
Holiness brethren are falling into line and 
we have a great spiritual feast. Have three 
conversions, but we are just beginning the 
harvest. Have four other calls waiting in 
southern Ohio. I am also getting mail con- 
cerning work in Indiana and Illinois.—A. 
H. BENNETT. 


ONTARIO 


Ringwood, December 20—We, the mem- 
bers of Ringwood Church, have “tidings of 
great joy” when we report that souls have 
been “BORN AGAIN” during the last two 
weeks in the evangelistic services conducted 
by our pastor, Rev. E. Morton, and his 
worthy assistant, Mr. Hamilton. During 
the first week, commencing December 3, the 
weather was very disagreeable, the nights 
were dark, and the roads muddy. Conse- 
quently, the attendance was not as large as 
we had hoped, but the spirit of the meeting 
was good and several found Christ precious 
to their souls. With more favorable weath- 
er the second week the congregations were 
larger and the Holy Spirit continued to 
strive with the unconverted. When the spe- 
cial meeting came to a close on Friday night 
thirty-two had decided for the Master. On 
Sunday, December 16, twenty-six new mem- 
bers united with the church. After the re- 
ception the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper 
was observed. We can truly say with the 
psalmist, “The Lord has done great things 
for us whereof we are glad. This ingath- 
ering has been very encouraging for the 
workers in the church, the Sunday-school, 
and the C. E. society. While we continue to 
pray for others who are still out of the ark 
of safety we ask an interest in the 
prayers of the entire brotherhood for the 
new beginners who are mostly young people. 
-—ALBERT REESOR. ‘ 


N minds too young for enmity 
There lies the way to make men free, 
When children’s friendships are world-wide 
New ages will be glorified. 
Let child love child, and wars will cease, 
Disarm the hearts, for that is peace. 
—Ethel Blair Jordan, in the 
Junior Red Cross News. 





































































The Untroubled Heart 


.N overwhelmed Christian is not half a 
Christian. If the perplexities and dis- 
tresses of the day are felt too much, they 
distract intelligence, cripple capacity, em- 
barrass methods, and deflect the wiser aim. 
Everything confirms, even from the prac- 
tical side, the altitude of Jesus when he reso- 
lutely sets himself to discourage anxious 
care. The cares he urges against are the 
cares of the poor—as cares for raiment, 
food, shelter—the common necessities. He 
feels the pressure, acknowledges its weight 
—then sets himself to urge and plead escape 
from the subtle dangers of a poor man’s 
worldliness. Never are his words so tender, 
his parables so seductive, his poetry so com- 
pelling, as in the hour of his tears and 
smiles upon taking thought for the morrow. 
“Take no thought what ye shall eat or 
what ye shall drink, or wherewithal ye shall 
be clothed. For after all these things do the 
Gentiles seek. But seek ye first the King- 
dom of God and his righteousness, and all 
these things shall be added unto you.’ Those 
amazing words are not only extraordinarily 
good, practical politics; they are also super- 
latively good hygiene. The one supreme way 
of making all these processes go right, the 
process of health and strength and grace 
and beauty, the one and only way of making 
ecrtain of their accuracy, is to think about 
something else. If a man is bent upon 
climbing into the seventh heaven, he may be 
quite easy about the pores of his skin.” 

No man can think anything greater than 
the Kingdom of God and his righteousness, 
or strive higher than the seventh heaven of 
that communion. And this means religious 
life is the source of all life, that to neglect, 
in any name and for any sake, the vision, is 
to imperil the victory. To be swamped in 
detail is no salvation, however humanitarian 
the detail may be; nor can we be helpful 
when men and women are over us as the 
waves of the sea. Things are what they 
are; ard the first condition of help is to be 
above the welter, within the orbits of 
heaven. 

“Why,” said Luther, “God spends more 
every year feeding sparrows than the whole 
revenue of the King of France.” Nothing 
has changed since Luther’s heart leaped at 
that and was comforted. Great meteors 
have often flashed across the sky. They 
are at it yet. Why do we find so little of 
them upon the earth—not even the hard and 
scorched remnant? Simply because they 
drown themselves in the depths of the 
world’s many seas. We do not regard the 
lily as t!.e scientist regards it, whether un- 
der a microscope or among his abstract clas- 
sifications and specimens; rather we regard 
the lily as the poet and the child regard it, 
as the saint with the poet’s eye and the 
child’s heart regards it—caught away unto 
God by its message and its meaning: 


“How, no man knows, 
They spring, they bud, they blossom fresh 
and fair, 
And deck the world with their rich pompous 
shows.... 
age” <a spin, nor card, nor care, nor 
ret.” 
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When the church neglects its joy, it has 
neglected its Lord. Bewildered? What a 
man or a nation is at the close of an epoch, 
or a stage and culmination in history, is 
God’s judgment upon that man or nation. 
Now is the judgment of this world. “Not 
as the world giveth, give I unto you. Let 
not your heart be troubled, neither let it be 
afraid.”—The Methodist Recorder. 


Face Your Worries 


ESUS said: “Take no thought for the 

things of the morrow.” He did not mean 
the emptiness of pure idleness. Not to be 
overanxious. Jesus said: “Come unto me 
all ye that labor and are heavy laden, and 
I will give you rest.” In this there was 
no intention of a _ butterfly experience. 
Jesus said: “Let not your heart be trou- 
bled.” There is a holy calm, even though 
storms may be in the sky. Worry always 
looks through the magnifying glass. Worry 
sees lions by the way. Worry sees armies 
where there are but sleeping sentinels, 
cloud-capped heights where there are but 
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hills in miniature, and rivers broad and 
angry where mountain brooks only leap and 
sing. Certainly tomorrow has its battles, 
its bread problems, its industrial situations, 
its economic pressures, its struggles to pre- 
serve moral sanctities and spiritual stand- 
ards, and its sullen clouds of internation- 
alism everywhere upon the world’s sky. 
But why worry? 

Is not God upon his throne? Has he ab- 
dicated the seat of world justice? Has he 
clean forgotten those who put their trust 
in him? The Word does not so declare, but 
speaks of “everlasting arms” and “shadow 
of a great rock” and “my presence,” and 
every chapter is luminous with promise, 
Some one has well said: “Worry cheats 
men out of strength and happiness and 
pays not the slightest return.” It magni- 
fies trifles into tumults. It harrows the 
soul to death. “Don’t color tomorrow with 
today’s fears. Make friends with hope.” 
Will your peace then not be like the peace 
of a river?—Washington Christian Ad- 
vocate. 
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QUESTIONS EVOLUTION 
DOES NOP ANSWER 


BY 
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Do Your Children Believe In God? 


The answer to this question is the most vital thing in your life today. 
With ihe teaching of the theory of evolution as an established fact, your 
son or daughter faces in the college or high school a danger from which 
the schools of your day were comparatively free. 
the faith of your children from this destructive teaching? 


Questions Evolution Does Not Answer 


By John F. Herget, noted pastor of Ninth Street Baptist Church, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, is a work designed to assist young people through the period of doubt 
and unbelief engendered by this sort of destructive teaching. 
outgrowth of his experience as a minister in meeting repeatedly with the 
perplexing questions with which it deals. 


What did its great advocates—Darwin, 
Huxley, Tyndall, and others—really be- 
lieve with respect to a divine Creator? 
These and other questions concerning 
this much-talked-of theory are answered 
. for you in this book. 


In easily understandable language the 
author goes straight to the heart of this 
great controversy. 
portant point raised by the evolution- 
ists, and answers it clearly and decisive- 
ly from the writings of the evolutionists 
themselves. 

If you have a budding evolutionist in 
your home, give him a copy of this big- 
gest little book on the subject ever writ- 
ten. 


The Christian Publishing Association 


Are you guarding well 


It is the direct 


What Is Evolution ? 











He meets every im- 


Cloth. Price, 85 cents. 
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Gambling Outside and Inside 
the Church 


(GAMBLING is an evil differing from other 

forms. It does not besot as does strong 
drink; it does not bear the shame of lust, 
nor bring destruction of mind and body as 
do narcotics. It nevertheless leaves its 
stench of impropriety, injustice, and moral 
perversion. 

No gambling is permitted at the Univer- 
sity of Michigan. But if I had all the mon- 
ey that changed hands in Ohio and Michi- 
gan universities over the football game, I 
could help with thousands to put over the 
Community Fund drive. 

There are schools of gambling every- 
where. Not schools with paid teachers 
whose business it is to make gamblers, but 
schools where boys and girls, and also older 
folk, are learning through the experience 
of others. 

Our streets and alleys are veritable 
schools of gambling, where little boys by 
the scores are shooting craps, the first steps 
to a gambler’s life, the school of ill-gotten 
gain, of theft and moral degeneracy. In 
many homes children are being taught at 
cards. This is dangerous enough in itself, 
but oftentimes small stakes are offered to 
give zest to the game, the first lessons in 
the game of chance. 

Nearly $1,000,000,000 was won at poker 


© 21.4 other card games in 1921. Tax receipts 


€ 


on sale of playing cards now average more 
than $3,000,000, which means that 40,000,- 
600 packs of cards have been sold at the 
startling cost of $15,000,000. 

You mothers, who find so much amuse- 
ment playing bridge and whist for stakes 
and prizes, while your children run_ the 
streets, think on this. 

You fathers, who find your pastime in 
piling poker chips, may be running a school 
of gambling wherein your boys are learning 
the lessons that will lead them and you to 
shame. Is it any wonder that children are 
learning the game? 

Some time ago “put and take” was all the 
rage. Everywhere the little gambling de- 
vice was for sale. Even our ten-cent stores 
had counters full of them where even chil- 
dren might get them. Is it any wonder that 
gambling grows when secret orders of the 
highest standing put on annual shows with 
a one-ring circus to attract the crowds, and 
lotteries of every kind to wring the money 
trom those attending? 

Thousands of little children either buy or 
have bought for them chances on everything 
from a can of beans to a grand piano. 

Is it any wonder that new gamblers come 
torth to replace those who have gone to a 
gambler’s untimely grave, when even a 
great religious organization sends its little 
children from door to door selling chances 
on everything from a ton of coal to a limou- 
sine? 

Churches hold bazaars with chances and 
lotteries, bringing large sums for inexpen- 
Sive articles. What is that but gambling? 


I declare it to be worse than gambling, 
for it is a sin against the Spirit of the 
Christ who drove the money-changers, sanc- 
timonious gamblers, from the Temple. 
Churches may reap a lot of money, but they 
also are sowing the seed that may grow a 
crop of gamblers.—Cecil A. Albright, in The 
Christian World. 


A Negro Chemist 


TOW comes George W. Carver. What are 
the achievements of this man of pure 
Negro blood which have brought him the 
Spingarn Medal? They include the de- 
veloping of one hundred and sixty-five by- 
products of the humble peanut, among 
which are ten kinds of milk; five kinds of 
punches—cherry, lemon, orange, black- 
berry, and plum; two grades of flour; two 
grades of meal; five breakfast foods; a new 
flavoring for ice-cream, cakes, and other 





Contemplation 


HEN sickness comes to bid us rest a 
while 
In some calm pool, beside Life’s too- 
swift stream, 
Why rail at Fate, and count ourselves ill- 
used? 


’Tis then one’s soul awakes—weaves 
dream on dream! 


The tapestry of passing years is hung upon 
the wall, 
The needle threaded still, the work ali 
incomplete— 
’Tis then you may behold the pattern you 
have wrought, 
When Life is hushed, and yours are not 
among the hastening feet. 


For who, in all the busy, struggling throng, 
Withdraws to search his heart, in some 
still place, 
Unless an unseen Force puts out imperious 
hands 
And draws him from the whirlpool, for 
a space? 
—Louise De Wetter, in New York Times. 





confectioneries; nine wood-stains; black 
ink; face powder; face cream; and four 


different kinds of stock foods. From the 
sweet potato Dr. Carver has developed one 
hundred and eighteen by-products. From 
the hitherto useless chinaberry he has 
brought forth potash and chinaberry meal. 
From a combination of certain vegetable 
products he has made a tonic for stock food. 
From clay he has made a dressing for can- 
vas shoes, and white and colored washes. 
He has made from okra, fiber paper, rope 
cordage, straw board, matting, and carpet. 
Also, from clay he has made marine dyes 
for cotton, wool, silk, and leather. From 
the same material he has developed twenty 
varieties of laundry bluing now in use. 
These are but a féw of the contributions 
this colored man has made in the field of 
agricultural chemistry. Always unassum- 
ing almost to the point of diffidence, he 
bears his honors with extreme modesty—in 
fact, he is the most surprised person im- 
aginable when told that he has done any- 
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thing out of the ordinary. The commercial 
value of his discoveries is almost beyond 
reckoning, yet when extraordinarily flatter- 
ing offers come to him (including one from 
Thomas Alva Edison), he chooses to remain 
at Tuskegee, where the creative years of his 
life have been spent. There he continues to 
work, though to most men the feat of de- 
veloping one hundred and _ sixty-five by- 
products from the peanut, one hundred and 
eighteen from the sweet potato, three hun- 
dred from clay, and one hundred and 
ninety-eight from the pecan, would be 
laurels enough on which to rest for the re- 
mainder of life. Instead, he works on and 
yet finds time to render notable service in 
another field—that of creating increased 
respect among southern white people for 
the Negro. Dr. Carver has delivered many 
lectures on agriculture before southern 
white audiences, expressing his thoughts in 
clear, lucid language and in a straight- 
forward manner that has greatly increased 
interracial knowledge and respect. As a 
concrete example of what the Negro can do 
if only given the chance, he has opened the 
eyes of many who knew only the Negro 
loafer or habitue of the police court. It is 
by such contacts that the rough edge of 
bitterness and misconception and prejudice 
will be worn away and in their stead: come 
the mutual understanding and_ respect 
which are so necessary to the solution of 
the perplexing problem of race relations 
in America.—The Christian Register. 


A Lesson in Leadership 

TEN years ago a pastor of one of our 

Christian churches sat down with one of 
his official boards in his place of business 
and unburdened his heart to him in saying 
that he could see no future for that church. 
Its old “wheel-horses” were growing old and 
the younger generation was not taking hold, 
and the way ahead was dark indeed. That 
pastor left that church and a new pastor 
came who believed with all his heart in 
those young folks. He prayed and worked 
and won them, and today that church is a 
hive of industry and business for the King- 
dom of God, and those same young people 
are carrying the load better than their fa- 
thers ever carried it. The Sunday-school 
is larger than ever before in its history. 
There are now three Christian Endeavor 
societies instead of one, and all are doing 
business. An evangelistic atmosphere per- 
meates the church and the community every- 
where. Men and women and boys and girls 
are coming into the church continually and 
its future was never so bright. That pas- 
tor believed in folks and believed that if 


‘he prayed and planned and worked that 


God would raise up leaders. And God did 
from the most unexpected sources. 

Pray the Lord of the Harvest that he 
send out leaders into the ripening fields. 
Down in the crowd there are leaders if 
you only believe and pray and plan and 
work. They will come. You never can 
guess from whence, but they will come as 
sure as God answers prayer and honors 
work. HERMON ELDREDGE. 















Are We Worth the Price? 


(Continued from page 9) 
insurance. They give, maybe, a little of 
their spare time and possibly a little of their 
surplus money to it. They attend church 
when they feel just like it and when there 
is no where else to go and they do not have 
too much fault to find with the preacher. 
They make the slightest thing an excuse 
for not working in the church or helping in 
the cause of righteousness. 

In some churches we find a seeming for- 
getfulness of their true mission and a 
thought only of making themselves popular. 
They think more of attracting the crowd 
than they do of what they will give the 
crowd after they get them. On the part of 
many church leaders we find a tendency to 
waste their time and energy in useless the- 
ological hairsplitting, thus dividing the 
church and cripppling its working forces. 

We seem to have forgotten that the call 
to service is just as great as during the war. 
There is a need now for people to give their 
time, their money, their life, just as great 
as during the war. We should not forget 
the statement of our master, “He that would 
save his life shall lose it, and he that would 
lose his life for my sake shall find it.” Yet 
there are many who have seemingly never 
heard it. 

When we think of all this, the questions 
naturally arise. Are we worth the fight 
that was made for us? Was the price paid 
for our civilization too great 2 Did our men 
really die in vain? The answer to these 
questions is really up to us. It is not too 
late yet to accomplish the things for which 
they gave themselves. 

If we make their sacrifice really worth 
while, there are some things which we must 
do. We must keep the same high idealism 
that influenced us during the war. We must 
remember that there are things far more 
worth living or dying for than money or 
our own pleasure. They who are happiest 
are they who forget themselves in the car- 
rying out of great purposes. Our country 
is not necessarily richest when its factories 
are greatest and its exports are highest. 
But it is richest when the heart of its people 
is turned toward purity, service, love, and 
God. 

There is a great call today for people to 
give themselves, their all, in righteous ser- 
vice without the thought of reward. Mr. 
Arthur Wilson Page, editor, of The World’s 
Work, in a recent editorial, said, “Ameri- 
cans love to do large things in a large way. 
They feel a profound satisfaction in ren- 
dering service purely for the sake of ser- 
vice.” 

I am not sure whether this is true of us 
as a whole or not. But I am sure that it 
must be true before we are really worth the 
price which has been paid for our civiliza- 
tion. We must throw aside our petty sel- 
fishness and live for the value we can make 
our life to others instead of that which we 
can get out of others, We must stop think- 
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ing so much of ourselves and being so much 
afraid that we will not get our rights. We 
must start thinking about the need of the 
world, for just such a life as we, individ- 
ually, can live. 

During the war we were thinking in world 
terms. Men were fighting, not merely for 
home and country, but they were fighting 
for the freedom of all mankind. We were 
suddenly shaken out of our narrow provin- 
calism and became world citizens. The one 
who after such a wonderful experience as 
that, can get back to a narrow provincial 
way of seeing and doing things, is not wor- 
thy the great price which has been paid for 
his life and liberty. 

In short, the only way to make ourselves 
worthy of the price which has been paid 
for us is in living the life and spirit of him, 
who willingly laid down his life, that others 
might live. We are not our own. We have 
been bought with a double price, first with 
the price which our savior paid on Calvary, 
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Kindness 


NE never knows 

How far a word of kindness goes; 
One never sees 
How far a smile of friendship flees. 
Down through the years 
The deed forgotten reappears. 


One kindly word 

The souls of many here has stirred. 
Man goes his way 

And tells with every passing day, 
Until life’s end: 

“Once unto me he played the friend.” 


We cannot say 

What lips are praising us today. 

We cannot tell 

— prayers ask God to guard us 
well, 


But kindness lives 
Beyond the memory of him who gives. 
—Edgar A. Guest. 
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and again the price of thousands of lives on 
the fields of France. Let us realize, that 
the slacker now is just as detestable as he 
was during the struggle. The man who, in 
the light of all that has been given for him, 
fails to give his best to fellow-men and to 
God is indeed a despicable character. And 
he is far unworthy the price that has been 
paid. 

Yes, the fight was worth while, gloriously 
worth while. It was a world achievement 
that will live as long as the human race 
lives. But it will be worth while to you 
and me only as we catch its spirit and are 
moved by its idealism. 


Toronto, Ontario. 


A Closed Yesterday 


HALL nature be.kindlier than man? 
nm 
Shall nature cover a scar and man ex- 
pose a scar? Shall poppy-soul be tenderer 
than the soul of a man? 
How illogical is this attitude. How shal- 
low to think that a man is tied to his yes- 


terdays, that he never can and never will 
rise above his past. This is clean contrary 
to the very genius of our religion. Chris- 
tianity is to make the world new. It means 
a new start for nations, for individuals. It 


turns men’s thoughts from golden ages past , 


to golden ages yet to be. It is a tomorrow 
gospel through and through. What if, in 
early manhood, Augustine were a wine- 
soaked roue, he need not continue such, and 
did not, fragrant that life becoming and 
white, too, as the years went on. What if 
at one time in his life Tolstoy were about 
everything that a man ought not to be, he 
came before his end to nearly everything 
that a man should be, veritably re-created 
if ever man was, born again, no matter how 
seemingly impossible that miracle. Fancy 
a man raking up Augustine’s “past” or Tol- 
stoy’s “past!” Yet why not of these if there 
be raking anywhere? Fact is rakings up be 
sorry business whether with much rake or 
little rake, whether of ancient or modern 
lives. 


If Christianity really means a closed yes- 
terday and a new tomorrow for every sin- 
gle penitent soul, it is time that the Church 
should come to a yet larger recognition of 
this grace. 


What I’m pleading for is the coming of 
a day when man, all men, shall feel that it 
is as easy to be forgiven of men as of God; 
for the coming of a day when it shall be 
asked of no man what he did yesterday, but 
what he is doing today. In all our churches 
there are broken winged men and women, 
hurt souls who move only in the outskirts 
of our church life; men and women crushed 
by the recollections of their past derelic- 
tions, chilled by the lack of brotherly sym- 
pathy and regard. For these I plead. To 
some of us the battle may ever have inclined 
to victory and we know not the black de 
spair of those who went down to defeat. All 
the more need, then, that to uttermost reach 
and topmost endeavor we hearten and trust 
these one time “fallen” for whom Christ 
died.—The Christian Evangelist. 
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